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Steps in th 


To give the reader information, new insight and the 
“feel” of actuality, a wealth of illustrative material or 
graphics has been employed throughout the 20 vol- 
umes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

On this page, reproduced in miniature, are pictured 
but a few examples of the many different kinds of 
illustrative material found in the set. 

A carefully chosen and coordinated staff of artists 
and technicians trained in the selection, creation and 
placing of illustrative material of all kinds has pro- 
vided THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA with 
over 15,000 photographs, diagrams, photodiagrams, 
maps, graphs, charts, and special drawings. 


%K This is one of a series of advertisements to ee : ; \ Free costo it reenter 
focus attention on the many exclusive features of ; : aw ee fl j years we pn 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and to ; ‘ oa 
explain why owners of this remarkable new refer- ey ms + XK - ROtodiac 
ence work have found the 20 volumes so much ~ > 

more exciting and readable to use. Ny t 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 
Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 

Chairman, Editorial Board 

FRANKLIN J. MEINE 

Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 


Available to schools and libraries only, 
at the usual library discount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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THE Sphinx is no more of an enig- 
ma than a teenager, according to 
Lloyd H. Elliott [pages 11-13], who IN THE CLASSROOM 
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THis month’s centerspread may 
start a student discussion on the 
nature of real sophistication. 


CaMILLA Low, author of “Tasting 
Their Teens” [Sept. 1953], addresses 
herself primarily to the elementary 
teacher this month as she discusses 
the related functions of guidance 
and teaching in the classroom. 


A hundredth birthday is a BIG FOR REGULAR FEATURES 


event. The Centennial of the New 
Hampshire Education Association 
was a particularly gala affair, high- 
: . - Local Associations 
lighted by a four-mile parade and a menbanceniD 
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-ANNOUNCING-— 


The New 
Building _ 
Better English 


for Grades 9-12 


These four new texts meet every require- 
ment for a GOOD English program. 


FOR MORE VACATION FUN 


“Te GIMLET 


FOR 26 YEARS THE 


GUIDE AND HANDBOOK OF 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 
TELLS WHERE TO GO, HOW 
TO GET THERE, WHERE TO 
STOP, SHOP, DINE, PLAY. 
HIWAY DATA, MAPS, CRUISES 


212 PAGES-POCKET SIZE 
i= 1955 EDITION 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 


CANADA thru FLORIDA and ENROUTE. 
Includes NEW YORK CITY. NASSAU- 
CUBA—JAMAICA, WEST INDIES. 
300 Illustrations. Special Attractions & 
Scenic Wonder Spots: Niagara Falls; 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Silver Springs, Fla. ; 
Cypress Gardens, Winter Haven, Fla.; 
Fountain of Youth, St. Augustine, Fla. ; 
Out Islands of Bahamas, etc. 
Yearly (2 issues) $3.00—Single Copy $2.00 
Address: THE GIMLET, Dept. N-2 


550 FIFTH AVE.—NEW YORK 36 N.Y. 


Biology Ina 


New Dimension 
for High School 


@ Now an earthworm can be dissected 
10,000 times without tools and put back 
together again. 


@ A frog can be stripped down in perfect 
dissections that will never dry out. 


@ The “inside story’’ of the human can 
be told part for part without the need 
for a model. 


All this is made possible in three specially 
prepared texts for both classroom and 
laboratory—THE FROG, THE EARTHWORM, 
and THE HUMAN. These booklets are 
complete with natural-color drawings, de- 
tailed text, and graphic presentations of 
basic biological concepts. 


The unique drawings show the front and 
back of each organic part in true-to-life 
perspective, They ore prepared on trans- 
parent (acetate) pages in living colors 
that will not fade or wear off. 


You must see these books to appreciate 
their potential use! 


Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Company 


LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 


English Classics @ Effective Speech 
Modern Languages 
English for Foreigners 
Excitingly to Life 


Linguaphone offers one of ‘the most complete collec- 
tions of English Speech recordings now available. It 
includes English and American Phonetics, pronuncia- 
tion, intonation. conversation, recorded by such authori- 
ties as W. Cabell Greet, A. Lloyd James, Daniel 
Jones, Prof. Ray E. Skinner; American and British 
dialect, Shakespeare, drama, poetry by Stevenson, 
Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, famous readings by Raymond 
Massey, George Bernard Shaw, William Lyon Phelps, 
Archibald MacLeish, ete. Circular FREE on request 


Educators all Over the World Use 
Linguaphone Modern Conversationa/ 
Language Sets 


Through EAR and EYE, Linguaphone electrical records 
and tests vitalize the language lesson, stimulate interest 
and aid memory. Every course has both male and 
female voices so students become accustomed to tonal 
inflections and pronunciation. The Linguaphone foreign 
language records were made by more than 150 educators 
and outstanding linguists at the Sorbonne, Bonn, Got 
tingen, Seville, Stockholm, Oxford, Cambridge, Colum- 
bia and many other universities. 


Linguaphone sets are available in 29 Languages. 
Send for FREE Booklets. Linguaphone Institute, 
104-015 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C : IN l O N If it is a position in the Mid- 
west, West or Alaska, we can 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 
Clinton, Iowa 


Student Broadcasters 


Ir your school has a_public- 
address system, the public-speaking 
classes can get valuable experience 
acting as newscasters. In our school, 
the principal allows a five-minute 
broadcast each day, and students 
take turns making the announce- 
ments. 

The news includes local, state, 
and world items as weli as sports 
items concerning school teams and 
publicity about various school func- 
tions. 

—MALINDA ROOT, Wisner High- 
school, Wisner, Nebr. 


Publicize Achievements of 
Graduates 


SET up a bulletinboard in your 
highschool devoted to the accom- 
plishments of former students. 
Classes on a rotation basis will en- 
joy collecting and posting items 
about graduates who make _ the 
news. Send a letter of congratula- 
tion from the school to those 
alumni whose achievements are 
thus recorded. 

—Adapted from It Starts in the 
Classroom, the National School 
Public Relations Association, NEA. 


NEA JOURNAL 

Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of 
the Association. Active membership dues, 
including JOURNAL, $5; including other 
publications in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
life membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate BP ce et provided for in section 1103, 
set Fe ctober 3, 1917, authorized January 

> a 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, WAURINE WALKER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 
Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JouRNAL 
Special—including fuil active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JourNaL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings............$10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
ef $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to Journat and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 
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News and Trends 


House Committee Recommends School- 
Construction Aid 


The Special Subcommittee on Federal Aid for School 
Construction, Carroll D. Kearns [R-Pa.], chairman, on 
December 2 unanimously recommended that legislation be 
enacted providing for federal payments for school construc- 
tion. The committee suggested that bills for this purpose be 
introduced early in the 84th Congress. NEA representa- 
tives testified in hearings of the committee in October. [See 
NEA JourNaL, October 1954, page 388.] 


In addition to Chairman Kearns, members signing the re- 
port were Representatives Stuyvesant Wainwright II [R- 
N. Y.], Peter Frelinghuysen [R-N. J.], Clifton Young [R- 
Nev.], Cleveland M. Bailey [D-W. Va.], Carl Elliott [D- 
Ala.}, and Lee Metcalf [D-Mont.]}. 


Commission Studies School Financing 


School financing is a problem of policy and not of re- 
sources, says a recent report of the public-education finance 
committee of the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Sctiools entitled Financing Public Education in the 
Decade Ahead. 


According to population estimates, children of school 
age by 1965 may be expected to exceed 48 million, an in- 
crease of 12 million, or 25°%, over 1954. The committee 
calculates that by 1965 the gross national product should 
reach an estimated $525 billion, or a 44% increase over 
last year. Relating this to the schools, by 1965 the public 
elementary and secondary schools of the US will need $5 
billion to $10 billion in addition to the $10 billion now 
being spent for public and private schools. 


For the nation as a whole, estimates of costs for all ele- 
mentary and secondary education for 1965 are: 

[1] $13.5 billion if the present program is increased only 
to meet changes in population. 

[2] $17.1 billion if expenditures per pupil are increased 
so that the national average equals that of New York State 
in 1954. 

[3] $19.2 billion if expenditures rise to $400 a year per 
child, a sum now spent by local communities where stand- 
ards are high. 

[4] $14.7 billion if expenditures in states which are now 
below average are lifted to the national average. 

Under these varying assumptions, the increase in expendi- 
tures for public education would claim only 3°% to 6% of 
the expected increase in the national product. 


*T he commission is fully aware that there are critical prob- 
lems in American public education beyond the purely physi- 
cal ones,” says Roy E. Larsen, chairman, NCCPS. ‘The 
continued and heated national debate about the ends and 
means of education testifies to that. But the commission 
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feels that the discussion of qualitative problems must be ac- 
companied by an unremitting effort to meet the growing 
deficit in equipment, in school buildings, and in teachers. 
For if we fail to meet the deficit, the problem of how we 
should educate may become largely a hypothetical one.” 


The report, Financing Public Education in the Decade 
Ahead, has a companion pamphlet, How Do We Pay for 
Our Schools? Copies of both publications may be obtained 
by writing to the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 W. 45th St., New York 36. 


Income-tax Changes Made 


Teachers will find it advantageous to study the new 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 before filing returns on 
1954 income next spring. 


The definition of dependent is liberalized so that it in- 
cludes children over age 19 if they are students. 


The cost of employing care for dependents may be de- 
ducted up to $600 if the taxpayer is a widower, a working 
mother, or other person who needs to employ care for de- 
pendents in order to work. 


Sick-leave pay may be excluded from gross income under 
certain circumstances. Medicines and drugs are to be item- 
ized separately from other medical care; the total in excess 
of 3°, of adjusted gross income is deductible. 


Contributions to charity may be deducted up to 20°% 
of the taxpayer's adjusted gross income or to 30% if the 
extra 10°; is contributed to a church, a hospital, or certain 
tax-exempt educational institutions. 


Retired teachers are entitled to a tax credit of 20% on 
the first $1200 of taxable retirement income. In another 
section of the law the former 3°% rule has been changed. 
In some cases none of the retirement allowance is taxable 
for the first three years; in other cases a portion of the re- 
tirement allowance is excluded from gross income for the 
lifetime of the retired teacher. 


Changes were made also in the taxability of fellowships; 
provisions differ on the basis of whether or not the re- 
cipient is a candidate for a degree. 


White House Conference Committee 
Meets 


The first planning meeting of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education was held December 
2 in Washington, D. C. 


The committee authorized the appointment of an advisory 
committee of professional educators and leaders of educa- 





tional organizations; expressed its belief in the traditional 
concept of state and local control of education, while recog- 
nizing the national interest in education; accepted respon- 
sibility for assisting in planning conferences in the states 
and territories, and for organizing the White House Confer- 
ence on Education to be held November 28-December 1, 
1955. 


Members of the Presidential committee include Neil H. 
McElroy, [chn], pres., Procter and Gamble Co.; Finis E. 
Engleman, [vicechn], commissioner of education, Conn. ; 
Mrs. Oscar A, Ahlgren, pastpres., General Federation of 
Women's Clubs; Mrs. Rollin Brown, chn, Recreation Com- 
mission of the State of California; Ralph J. Bunche, dir. 
Dept of Trustceship, United Nations; John S. Burke, pres., 
B. Altman and Co.; John Cowles, pres., Minneapolis Star 
id Tribune; John A. Hannah, pres., Michigan State Col- 
lege; Albert J. Hayes, pres., Internat! Assn of Machinists ; 
Margaret Hickey, Ladies Home Journal; Henry H. Hill, 
pres., Peabody College for Teachers; Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
pres., United Board of Christian Colleges in China. 


Also, James R. Killian, Jr., pres.. Massachusetts Institute of 
rechnology; Allan B. Kline, former pres., American Farm 
Bureau Fed. ; Thomas Lazzio, UAW-CIO; W. Preston Lane, 
Jr., former gov. of Md.; Roy E. Larsen, pres., and dir., 
Time, Inc.; Joseph C. McLain, prin., Mamaroneck High- 
school; Msgr. William E. McManus, Natl Catholic Welfare 
Conference; Lorimer D. Milton, pres., Citizens Trust Co. ; 
Don G. Mitchell, chn of board, Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc.; Frank C. Moore, pres., Government Affairs Founda- 
tion, Inc.; Herschel D. Newsom, master, Natl Grange; Wil- 
liam S. Paley, chn, Columbia Broadcasting System; James 
F. Redmond, supt, New Orleans schools; Martha Shull, 
Oree. teacher; Frank H. Sparks, pres., Wabash College; 
Potter Stewart, US Circuit Court of Appeals ; Jesse G. Strat- 
ton, pres., Natl School Boards Assn, Inc.; Harold W. Sweatt, 
chn, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.; H. Grant Vest, 
commissioner of education, Cole.; Mrs. Charles L. Wil- 
liams, teacher, and pres., Natl Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers. 


1955 AEW Theme Announced 


Schools—Y our Investment in America’’ is the general 
theme for the 1955 program of American Education Week, 
November 6-12. 


Daily topics for the week's observance are: Sunday, “Your 
Investment in Character Building’ ; Monday, “Your Invest- 
ment in Teachers’; Tuesday, “Your Investment in Class- 
rooms”; Wednesday, “Your Investment in Fundamental 
Learning’ ; Thursday, “Your Investment in Better Living” ; 
Friday, “Your Investment in a Strong Nation’’; Saiurday, 
“Your Investment Is YOUR Responsibility.” 


Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the US Office of Education. 


Representatives of the four national sponsors met in 
Washington December 1 to decide on dates and topics for 
1955. Present were Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president, 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers; Lee Penning- 
ton, director, National Americanism Commission, and Cecil 
H. Munson, chief, Vocational Training and Education, the 
American Legion; John H. Lloyd, acting chief, Information 
and Publications Service, US Office of Education; Belmont 
Farley, director, and Ivan A. Booker, assistant director, 
Press and Radio Relations, NEA. 


New Jersey Ups Salaries 


New Jersey has a new salary schedule providing for a 
$3000 minimum salary with minimum annual increments 
of $150 to $4800 [nondegree], $5100 [degree] and $5400 
for master’s or equivalent. The new schedule does not apply 
to teachers holding emergency certificates. An article on 
this schedule will be carried in the February NEA JouRNAL. 


New Chief State School Officers Chosen 


Six new chief state school officers assumed their new 
duties recently. They include Velma Linford, Wyo- 
ming, who is also NEA state director; J. C. Wright, lowa, 
formerly superintendent of schools at Keokuk, Iowa. Since 
1919 all of the professional employes of the Keokuk 
public schools have been members of the local, state, and 
national professional organizations, Mr. Wright reports. 


Other new chief state school officers are R. M. Eyman, 
Ohio; Clifton L. Harkins, Arizona; Georgia L. Lusk, New 
Mexico; and Austin R. Meadows, Alabama. [See page 60.| 
The last two have held the office before. 


Higher-education Enrolment Up 


College and university enrolment in the United States 
last fall was the highest ever recorded, according to the 
US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Total- 
ing 2,472,000 students, the estimate of 1954 fall enrol- 
ment is 0.6 percent higher than the previous alltime-high 
enrolment of 2,457,000 reported in 1949. The 1954 esti- 
mate represents a rise in student enrolment of 10% over 
that of 1953. Last year’s enrolment was 2,251,000 students. 


Korean GI Enrolments Up 


According to October 31, 1954, Veterans Adminis- 
tration figures, 224,902 Korean Gls are currently en- 
rolled in institutions of higher education thruout the coun- 
try; 117,290 were enrolled as of October 1953. 


Late Report on NEA Memberships 


There were 771 new NEA life members during the 
period of October 19 thru November 18. [See page 53.] 


All NEA memberships totaled 448,665 on December 2. 
This exceeded the enrolment on the same date a year ago 
by 35,838. ‘The increase over 1954 will need to exceed 
60,000 by May 31, 1955, if the current year is to become 
the best membership year in NEA history,” Director of 
Membership R. B. Marston points out. “We are so close 
to the NEA Centennial,” he added, ‘‘that new high-water 
marks in enrolments should be the order of the day.” 
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or Vacations Now or Retirement Later $ 4,950 ror. 


Own Your Own Florida Home | mses 


$32.73 
IN POMPANO BEACH HIGHLANDS * 


Pompano Beach, Florida 1-BEDROOM HOME 
WITH SCREENED PORCH 


$5,300 ror 
$300 Down 
Monthly Payments 
$33.96 
a 


2-BEDROOM HOME 
WITH SCREENED PORCH 


$6,1 10 rora 


$310 Down 
Monthly Payments 
$39.73 


* 
A New Development For Every Age And Income 3-BEDROOM HOME 


Group!..Sensational In Price, Value And Location! $6,490 rom 


On U. S. 1 — just halfway $340 Down 
between fabulous Palm Beach hh SK gage a 3 wage 
and magic Miami. Busy Fort — : 
Lauderdale just 11 miles... of MONTHLY 
public bathing beaches, fishing, 5 PAYMENTS 
2 golf courses, club house and i INCLUDE 

i a 1% mil 0 Se PRINCIPAL, 
recreation center just | 7/2 miles. z INTEREST, 
Close to stores, churches, ' TAXES AND 


hospitals, schools, clubs! INSURANCE 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
STORM-PROOF MASONRY CONSTRUCTION freee eesee eee 


MINIMUM LOTS 75’ x 100’ — HIGH, 
DRY PINELAND 


2 FRUIT TREES ON EVERY LOT 
FRONT AND SIDE LAWNS PLANTED 
SANITARY SEWER SYSTEM 
PAVED STREETS 
ALL UTILITIES 
NO MUNICIPAL TAXES 
NO ASSESSMENTS 
PRICE INCLUDES LOT 
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THE MACKLE CO., INC. NJ-1 
Developers, Pompano Beach Highlands 

2818 Coral Way 

Miami 34, Florida 


Please send me complete information about 
Pompano Beach Highlands. 
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— READERS 


Write 





@ This feature of THe JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


“Volleyed and Thundered” 


It was edifying to read such an 
articulate article in the October 
JourNnaL directed to the proposi- 
tion that ‘“Today’s Schools Are 
Good Schools.” The all-important 
purpose of learning for a more 
harmonious whole was evident 
thruout the write-up. 

—ROSE MORRERA, art instructor, 
Allentown, Pa. 


CONGRATULATIONS* on the splen- 
did “Volleyed and Thundered.” 
Frank W. Hubbard has made a 
valuable contribution to clear and 
constructive thinking. 

—D. R. BEAM, principal, Braeside 
School, Highland Park, Ill. 


Several “Made the Difference” 


In “A Teacher Made the Differ- 
ence,” I object to author Merrill's 
words, “dreary and sullen mentors 
who disgraced its moldy class- 
rooms.” I attended the same high- 
school and still feel, after 22 years 
of teaching, that#those “mentors” 
were equal to or above the average. 

William Bell was a great teacher, 
but others were also inspiring, no- 
tably Alice M. McKinley, my Latin 
teacher. On her own volition, she 
obtained a scholarship for me, with- 
out which I might not have been 
able to go to college. 

—J. DEMING FERGUSON, former 
District of Columbia teacher. 


“A TEACHER Made the Differ- 
ence” was a gripping article. I hope 
that every teacher will try as hard 
as Mr. Bell to arouse in his students 
the spark of initiative and purpose 
hidden somewhere in each of us. 

—GERTRUDE E. MAJor, Enid, Okla. 


Tax Kits from Internal F evenue 


Some secondary schools may not 
know that the Public Information 


Division of the Internal Revenue 
Service in Washington, D. C., will 
send them, on request, a kit of ma- 
terials for use in teaching students 
the mechanics of preparing in- 
come-tax returns. Local internal- 
revenue agents may be asked for 
further assistance if teachers find 
the material inadequate. 

—VERYL SCHULT, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C. 


A Bouquet to NEA 


. BeForE too long, I will be 
retiring after 30 years in the public 
schools of Illinois. The NEA, thru 
its great program of service for 
teachers and the profession, has 
done much for me. My salary is 
higher and my profession. is more 
highly respected because of its ef- 
forts. The NEA staff are an inspi- 
ration to those who have watched 
them serve the profession and our 
country so unselfishly all these 
years. 

These and many other reasons 
make me feel greatly indebted to 
the NEA... 

—F. C. THOMAS, superintendent, 
Barrington [Ill.] Public Schools. 








Science — a new series ae 





IN EVERY ELEMENTARY FIELD 


Aeath offers you 


A WEALTH OF 


NEW MATERIAL 
for 1955 





D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCOS ATLANTAS3 DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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93rd Annual Meeting of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, July 3-8, 1955 


July 3, at 10 a.m. in the Conrad Hilton Hotel. Registration for 
elegates and alternates will continue through Wednesday, July 6. 
General registration will continue until noon, Friday, July 8. 
Meetings of the Representative Assembly and general sessions 
will be held at the Chicago Stadium. Meetings of departments, 
discussion groups, and state delegations will be held in the four 
hotels listed on the reverse side of this page. Vesper Services will 
be held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


R iy 5. 10 an and commercial exhibits will open Sunday, 
c 


To participate in all convention activities, it may be well to plan 
on arriving in Chicago on Sunday, July 3, so as to attend conven- 
tion Vesper Services and visit State Headquarters which will 
probably be in operation that evening. Members also will 
profit from attendance at departmental meetings scheduled for 
Monday. 

Those planning to attend are urged to make hotel reservations 
promptly by filing the official application blank below. Please 
note map and hotel rates on reverse side. 
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NEA ANNUAL MEETING 1} 
(Chicago, July 3-8, 1955) 
Hotel Reservation Blank—please type or print 
NEA HOUSING BUREAU 
c/o Chicago Convention Bureau, Inc. 


yi 
134 North La Salle Street y 
Chicago 2, Hlinois ' 


Please make hotel reservations as follows: 


PR RNIN Es piss 285, 6 nocd -s Rccdeues neice n au aes aaes ae Se choles ete: |... ..... 5 eee te down ss ok doe ens dhe s eaee neon Shee 

, , | 
Se Ne er Cah 5b oic'n ws 3's eeeeaet eo See wieewaie Reh: CRORES BOON. avs so oes SLE yan nd Seed ae es tee ah ane eee ti 
(Note: If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, the Housing Bureau will endeavor to comply with your choices 4 
in the order named.) d 


SN ae Rooms with bath for one person 2 i owrerrerte © Teer AREF 

Rr eee Rooms for two persons (double bed) ot rer or se fester pene 

Bock ache eastiny «asa Rooms for two persons (twin beds) WAGE ib henge WOES. oak. £e 5,03 ee 

og etine wate Suites (Parlor, double, bath) ee Sf Mere ke 
a.m. a.m. 

ARRIVING: July........ at a LEAVE IME. 5. hohe en at : p-m. 


YOU WILL RECEIVE A CONFIRMATION DIRECTLY FROM THE HOTEL ACCEPTING THE RESERVATION 
Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservations. 
Name Street Address City State 
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HOTEL RATES 
1953 NEA ANNUAL MEETING 
July 3-8 (Chicago) 
The NEA Housing Bureau of the Chicago Con- 


vention Bureau is now accepting requests for res- 
ervations. All housing requests will be filed and 
assignments will be made in chronological order. 
A limited number of rooms will be available in the 


Conrad Hilton, the headquarters hotel, in addition 
to those being reserved for officers and state delega- 
tions. If, after making reservations, you find it im- 
possible to attend, please cancel your reservation 
by notifying the Housing Bureau promptly. 
Two Room 

Suite 
$17.50-$22.50 
$24.00-$38.00 
$27.00-$37.00 


Double 
$ 9.50-$16.50 
$10.50-$11.50 


Twin 
$ 9.50-$16.50 
$12.00.$17.50 
$11.50-$16.00 
$12.50-$18.50 


Hotel Single 
Congress $5.00-$12.50 
Conrad Hilton $6.00-$10.50 
Morrison $5.50-$12.00 $ 9.00-$16.00 
Palmer House $6.00-$14.50 $12.50-$17.00 
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Federal Building 
. Furniture Mart 
. Grand Central Station 
64. illinois Central Station 
International Amphitheatre 
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W HEN Hollis L. Caswell in 1952 
made ““The Great Reappraisal 
of Public Education” the subject of 
his Steinmetz Memorial Lecture 
[NEA Journal, February 1953, re- 
prints free from NEA}, he provided 
American educators with a fruitful 
approach to the problem of post- 
war educational controversy. 

For two years, beginning with 
Harold Benjamin’s “Report on the 
Enemy” to the NEA in 1950, the 
profession had been made increas- 
ingly aware of persistent and acri- 
monious attacks on the _ public 
schools. Communities from Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, to Pasadena, 
California, had become the scenes 
of sharp encounters over educa- 
tional policy. 

Dean Benjamin worded his ad- 
dress by use of a military analogy. 
He was seeking to make the public 
conscious of a “general attack on 
public education in the United 
States,” and of an enemy who was 
“testing his methods of attack, re- 
cruiting and training his forces, 
building up his stockpiles, filling 
his war chest, and organizing his 
propaganda units.” 


Dr. Cremin is associate professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He wrote for the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission its new 
book, Public Education and_ the 
Future of America. 

The photo was taken by Gordon N. 
Converse, Christian Science Monitor. 
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The reference was to a compara- 
tively new phenomenon in modern 
America: organized  anti-public- 
school groups with such misleading 
names as the National Council for 
American Education, the American 
Education Association, and _ the 
like. Springing up amid the sus- 
picions and value conflicts of the 
postwar period, these groups were 
suggesting insidious relationships 
between public education and com- 
munism, socialism, subversion, de- 
linquency, atheism, and ignorance. 

In Dean Benjamin’s eyes the ene- 
my was wellequipped and would 
have to be met with organized de- 
fenses rooted in accurate and de- 
pendable knowledge. 

By and large, the concept of 
“battle’’ dominated the discussions 
of succeeding months; and the edu- 
cational literature of 1951 and 1952 
was full of words like “attack” and 
“counter-attack,” “enemy” and “al- 
ly,” “cold war” and “hot war.” 

The alert was doubtless of ines- 
timable value; nevertheless, there 
were some unfortunate side effects. 

For too many teachers and ad- 
ministrators, the “battle” provided 
the basis for an easy. selfrighteous- 
ness in which all critics were “ene- 
mies” of public education bent on 
destroying the schools. Little won- 
der, then, that some parents who 
tried to find out what was going on 
received more attention from the 
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“enemies” than from the school- 
men, and that others seeking to 
offer constructive suggestions were 
greeted with hostility or condescen- 
sion. 


Ir was in this context that Presi- 
dent Caswell’s idea of reappraisal 
moved the profession’s understand- 
ing a long step forward. For the 
concept of reappraisal searched be- 
yond the smoke of battle to some of 
the reasons why an “enemy” could 
muster such strong support to be- 
gin with. The search soon revealed 
that the sharpening “battles” were 
more than struggles between spe- 
cial interests; they were, rather, re- 
flections of fundamental differences 
concerning the most basic patterns 
of American public education. 

To accept this was to transform 
the whole character of the problem. 
No longer was the issue merely a 
matter of attack and defense; it 
involved re-analysis of America’s 
deepest educational commitments. 
The schoolman’s task was not sim- 
ply to defend his program against 
sinister criticism, but to help citi- 
zens make worthy judgments based 
on the most dependable data 
available. 


Events since 1952 have more than 
borne out the fruitfulness of this 
position. Indeed, the steady intensi- 
fying of the public-school crisis has 
only rendered such a reappraisal by 
citizens the more _ indispensable. 
The high birthrate of the 1940s 
continues to exert unprecedented 
pressure on already strained build- 
ing facilities; growing numbers of 
11-, 12-, and 13-year olds have never 
had a full day’s schooling in their 
lives. What appeared to be an en- 
rolment “‘bulge” a few years ago 
has fast assumed the proportions 
of a tidal wave. 

Some 80,000 teachers continue 
to teach on emergency certificates, 
and enrolment in teacher-preparing 
programs gives little promise of re- 
lief. Inflation has destroyed the pur- 
chasing power of increases in school 
expenditures, while schoolboard 
after schoolboard, seeking to meet 
rising costs with rising tax levies, 
has had to redouble its efforts to 
take account of other pressing de- 
mands on the tax dollar. 

Then, too, no one can long pon- 
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der the public-school crisis without 
discovering that in many respects 
it but reflects the upheavals of a 
world in which unprecedented sci- 
entific and technological changes 
continue to cause vast social and 
economic dislocations, and in which 
sharp political and ideological divi- 
sions continue to foster a seeming- 
ly permanent international anxiety. 

What people do in times of crisis 
is undeniably a measure of their 
greatness. It is testimony to the 
American people that while ‘“bat- 
tles’” over educational policy con- 
tinue to rage, they are increasingly 
tending to take their place in a 
broader picture of thoughtful re- 
assessment and review. And as 
growing numbers of citizens recall 
their educational heritage, they are 
discovering that the reappraisal of 
public education is not exclusively 
a modern phenomenon but has 
been a continuing process thruout 
American history. 


AcTUALLY, two similarly sweep- 
ing citizen reappraisals in the past 
have been largely responsible for 
the form that American public edu- 
cation assumes today. 

The first of these was the great 
creative effort between 1825 and 


Reappraisal of public education by 
informed citizens is recognized by Dr. 
Cremin in the accompanying article to 
be a constructive aspect of current 
school controversies. The Educational 
Policies Commission [a joint commis- 
sion of the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrators] 
is about to contribute to that reap- 
praisal a pronouncement that reaffirms 
the faith of Americans in their public 
schools. 

The new book is at once a credo, a 
history, and a ciarion call. 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion spent three years in developing 
the statement. In the process, the com- 
mission benefited from the counsel of 
leaders in the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the National 
School Boards Association, and the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, as well as from his- 
torians and journalists. 

Altho addressed primarily to laymen, 
it should be read by every member of 
the -educational profession. 

To be titled Public Education and 
the Future of America, the volume will 
be published January 10. It will be 
printed in two colors, paper-bound, 
and richly illustrated with graphs, 
drawings, and photographs. The 104- 
page book can be purchased for $1.50 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


1850 which gave birth to the idea of 
universal schooling as a foundation 
of democratic government. These 
were the years in which citizens, 
led by men like Horace Mann, 
Henry Barnard, Safnuel Lewis, 
John Swett, and Calvin Wiley, 
fought the prolonged political bat- 
tles that culminated in the found- 
ing of state public-school systems 
for all children in the United 
States. 

A second great creative effort 
lasted from 1890 thru World War I 
and represented the concerted at- 
tempt of the American people to 
broaden the responsibilities and 
improve the services of the public 
schools they had established a half- 
century before. Led by men like 
G. Stanley Hall, Francis W. Parker, 
William T. harris, and John 
Dewey, citizens in every state 
fought the battles over compulsory 
attendance, equal opportunity, and 
pedagogical theory and practice out 
of which emerged some of the most 
distinctive characteristics of mod- 
ern public education. 

This was the era in which the 
American people realized the wis- 
dom of Francis Parker’s dictum 
that only as educational quantity is 
combined with educational quality 
can the investment in public 
schools yield dividends of value to a 
democracy. 


SEEN against these backgrounds, 
the dimensions of the current re- 
appraisal become increasingly clear. 
What is actually being reappraised 
is not a pedagogical frill here and 
there; it is the whole educational 
scheme evolved thru the two great 
creative efforts of the past. If the 
reappraisal is concluded hastily, if 
it is dominated by selfish interest, 
if relevant data are ignored, then 
a century of educational creativity 
may well be undone. 

If, on the other hand, growing 
numbers of citizens can be con- 
vinced of the need to approach 
“the great reappraisal” with a deep- 
ening sense of the crucial relation- 
ship between public education and 
the future of America, the gains 
may be truly significant. Indeed, 
the historian of 2000 A.D. may well 
view the present as the third great 
creative period of American edu- 
cation. # 
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3 Want To Help 
5 That ma 


ANT a fight? I don’t mean the 
W slugging biting, kicking, hair- 
pulling kind of a fight. You can 
have one that hurts more by trying 
to find out what’s behind that teen- 
ager’s deadpan expression. The dis- 
dainful looks you will receive for 
your efforts will shake you clear 
down to your shoes. 

Ten to one you can get an argu- 
ment from that 15-year-old without 
even trying. In fact, mothers are 
convinced that a day wouldn’t be 
complete without at least one such 
skirmish. 

What we don’t always remember 
is that while the young teenager is 
battling the rest of the world, he is 
also having the biggest fight within 
himself. Adults can write off his 
antics as those of the foolish ado- 
lescent. However, if we could look 
at adult living from his viewpoint, 
I wonder if that too wouldn’t be an 
odd-looking pattern. Certainly the 
complexities of the modern world 
do not help to calm this bubbling 
caldron—the young adolescent. 


Dr. Elliott is professor of educational 
administration in the School of Educa- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 
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Parents—and teachers too— 
may need to be reminded about 


the facts of adolescent life. 


LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 


As TEACHERS or other interested 
adults, our primary concern is, of 
course, to find out how we can help 
the teenager. And in order to help 
him, the first step is to learn to 
know him—easier said than done! 

That there are individual differ- 
ences among humanbeings is a basic 
fact which has long been estab- 
lished. The young teenager, how- 
ever, is at a time in life when he is 
most eager to be exactly like his 
age-mates, and it is upsetting to 
him to feel that he is different from 
the others—whether it be in the 
speed with which he does his alge- 
bra, the drowsiness that overtakes 
him after lunch, or the way his tie 
fails to hang as smoothly. 

An adult who would be of help 
must be able not only to recognize 
the individuality of each adoles- 
cent, but to interpret that individ- 
uality to the youngster himself. It 
is in this way that the youngster 
becomes more mature, by being 
better able to see-his own abilities, 
interests, and peculiarities as they 
really are. 


Tue onset of adolescence is the 
period when boys and girls exagger- 


ate the differences between the 
sexes. Girls do not know quite what 
prompts them to exclaim, “Those 
awful boys!” And boys, in their 
turn, react in an equally exagger- 
ated fashion by boasting to each 
other that they are certainly priv- 
ileged to be boys instead of girls. 
In fact, some of the antics of the 
girls at this age so completely baffle 
their opposites that the easiest solu- 
tion seems to be to get away from 
all the mystery by grabbing a foot- 
ball and going to the field. 

Mutual interest is just dawning, 
of course, when members of each 
sex take the trouble to add up the 
account as to where they stand in 
relation to the other. They are 
simply sizing up the situation in 
terms of future relationships which 
are certain to develop. 

Mothers have learned that all 
the talking in the world before the 
onset of this age will not keep a 
single hair in place on that young 
touslehead. But when a certain in- 
terest stage arrives, it is surprising 
—in fact quite startling at times—to 
see how much attention the young 
fellow pays to himself in front of 
the mirror. He may attend to his 
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hair combing at the most inappro- 
priate times or use a guest towel to 
put a little sparkle on his shoes. 

And the young miss is even more 
interested in her own appearance 
and charm. The results of her ex- 
perimentation with certain paints 
and polishes now available on the 
market are sometimes appalling to 
the adults around her. 


In tHe midst of all this growing 
up, it is difficult for the adolescent 
to understand that the adults in his 
life once went thru an identical pe- 
riod themselves. He feels that his 
problems are so individual in na- 
ture that no matter how often he 
may be advised to the contrary, he 
will be. convinced that they are 
unique. And he knows that, being 
unique, they are beyond the under- 
standing of the counselor, teacher, 
or parent who would like most 
sincerely to be of help. 

Yet, in spite of this attitude, it 
is important to these youngsters 
that their problems be the center of 
attention. It is hard for them to 
imagine that anything that con- 
cerns anybody else is of more im- 
portance than their own baffling 
problems. 

Nearly all other members of the 
family must play the role of servant. 
Mother is expected to stand by the 
door ready to dash to the far cor- 
ners of the house for the forgotten 
piece of equipment which this 
young man of the world needs to 
face the day. And before the driv- 
er’s license age arrives, father can 
be useful, if not popular, by having 
the car ready at each whistle and by 
sitting outside a neighbor’s home 
on a cold night waiting for the 
young prince to take his bungling 
leave of a blushing little hostess. 

The extremes between maturity 
and childlike behavior can come 
alternately within seconds of each 
other. At one instant the girl of 15 
wants to exhibit all the sophisti- 
cation of a movie star, and in the 
next minute all she needs to make 
her happy is one of mom’s apple 
dumplings. 

The values teenagers use to meas- 
ure behavior are also often ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of adults. For the 
girl who has just invited her boy 
friend home for dinner for the first 
occasion, flowers on the dining- 
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room table may offer the same satis- 
faction as a new car parked in the 
driveway. In her initial inventory 
of what must be done before the 
arrival of her prince charming, she 
may just as quickly request one as 
the other and éxpect parents to de- 
liver within the next two hours. 


In tnis struggle to be an adult, 
however, there are more serious 
and, to the adult, more analytical 
aspects of the frustrations and anx- 
ieties which young adolescents face. 
The behavior of these youngsters 
has been studied by specialists from 
a number of areas. 

Basically, the adolescent is like 
the rest of us. When frustration be- 
comes unbearable, he must find 
some way out. One way for an ado- 
lescent to solve a dilemma is to sit 
down and construct a well-thought- 
out answer. Parents are generally 
convinced that this is the last choice 
in the world that he is likely to 
make, tho teachers are. inclined to 
be more optimistic. 


Ix srupyinc child development 
and adolescent behavior, the psy- 
chologist has long recognized that 
aggression may be an evidence of 
overpowering anxiety. When things 
begin to pile up to an intolerable 
level, the youngster reacts by strik- 
ing back. 

In the striking back, he may not 
always hit the particular frustra- 
tion that is bothering him. In fact, 
quite frequently he may miss en- 
tirely the cayse of that which is 
annoying him. But psychologists 
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By Les Landin 





“I got suspicious when she started 
putting her unsolved arithmetic 
problems in her love notes... .” 











would say that to the youngster this 
doesn’t matter. He must have some 
relief for this frustration, and in 
bursting out with that anxiety he 
is attempting to solve the problem. 

Clinicians discover time and 
again the lack of any cause-and- 
effect relationship between aggres- 
sive behavior and the basic cause 
of the annoyance. It is not uncom- 
mon for a youngster who has re- 
ceived abuse at home to start steal- 
ing from the corner grocer as a way 
of fighting back. 

In fact, the long and careful 
research which has been going on 
at Harvard University suggests 
strongly that delinquency is fostered 
in the home and that the teenager 
is most often led to his delinquency 
by aggression. 

Aggression seems to be the path- 
way to delinquency, and delin- 
quency is bred in the home. The 
typical delinquent is physically ca- 
pable of taking care of himself, is 
temperamentally reckless, a bit im- 
pulsive, lacking in responsibility to 
the point where he is destructive, 
and basically resentful of the sit- 
uation in life where he finds him- 
self. The instability of the home 
which nourishes such delinquency 
is the place, too, where he learns 
to be suspicious not only of parents, 
but also of the authority carried 
by other adults. 


ANOTHER type of adjustment to 
frustration is perhaps more serious 
than the reaction of aggression. 
This is reaction thru submission 
and involves bowing to circum- 
stances by giving up, by taking a 
hopeless view. The psychologist 
calls it withdrawn behavior. In our 
common everyday language it 
means that instead of facing the 


problem or fighting back at the’ 


frustration, the youngster simply 
thinks and dreams about more 
pleasant things. This is running 
away psychologically. 

Of course, withdrawn behavior 
can cause the person to run away 
from home just to get away from 
the situation, but it is more fre- 
quently exemplified by the person 
who stays to face the result only in 
body and escapes by letting the 
mind leave the problem and center 
on more pleasing subjects. This 
kind of escape may lead people to 
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mental institutions, while aggres- 
sion is sometimes the pathway to 
penal institutions. 


Lookinc at the problems of these 
youngsters which bring on the frus- 
trations and the reactions to those 
frustrations, we ask, “What can be 
done?” 

Obviously, many things can be 
done, but a good beginning is to 
put some orderliness into the life of 
the young teenager. While it may 
be unpopular to speak these days of 
discipline, it is, among other things, 
a means of orderliness. Perhaps it 
is the lack of this element in the 
adult life they see around them 
that leads youngsters to rebel 
against orderliness in their own 
lives. 

If the youngster is unable in his 
early teens to see the relationship 
between his behavior and his own 
wellbeing, then it is mainly because 
he is seeing too much of the dis- 
orderliness of the adult world 
around him. This is the stage in 
life when we must try to create in 
these youngsters an appreciation of 
life itself not only as an individual 


lives it, but as humanbeings live all 


True religion shows its influence 
in every part of our conduct; it 
is like the sap of a living tree, 
which penetrates the most distant 
boughs. 

—William Penn 





around him. It is also the time 
when the youngster has to ready 
himself to take on adult-level re- 
sponsibility for the way in which 
he lives that life. And the basic 
values which may have been ab- 
stractions in his earlier days must 
now be weighed and practiced in 
the light of behavior around him. 

If a family unit itself presents 
different patterns of the basic values 
of life to the point where the 
youngster doesn’t know which one 
to choose, we are probably giving 
him an impossible situation to 
resolve. 

On the other hand, if the moral 
standards of parents are well-de- 
fined, and if youngsters learn those 
standards and learn also to defend 
them among their peers (and re- 
search shows they will defend such 
standards under these’ circum- 
stances) , parents and teachers have 
the best possible basis for hoping 


that youngsters will practice those 
standards all life long. 

In the home it should be remem- 
bered, as elsewhere in life, that 
standards of living are learned by 
imitation and example to a far 
greater degree than they are by 
lecture, discussion, or admonition. 
In this parcnts can take hope; in 
this parents can also accept re- 
sponsibility and stop passing on to 
other social institutions the respon- 
sibility for the failure of their own 
youngsters. 

But just because research assigns 
the heavy burden of responsibility 
to parents, teachers cannot assume 
that their role is therefore an un- 
important one. 

Teachers have a tremendous part 
to play in reinforcing the sound 
values which adolescents have 
learned in the home. They can also 
help youngsters make a wise choice 
between conflicting patterns of ba- 
sic values. And because there are 
exceptions to any rule, they may 
occasionally have the high privilege 
of rescuing for constructive living 
a teenager whose home life has re- 
flected nothing but the most shoddy 
and warped of moral standards. + 





FINDING AND PREP/ 

RAL CLAY [Summer Def 

School, Stanford University, ¢ 

—These children, during a se 

unit on Pueblo Indians, found 

clay in a nearby creek. Bringi PO 
school, they prepared it by a proc®’s si 
ilar to that used by the Indians. 
actual experimentation with tasks of In- 
dian life, these children learned more ef- 
fectively and developed greater appreci- 
ation of primitive culture. The basic 
technics used, the screening, mixing, and 
wedging of the clay were later compared 
to the methods employed in the modern 
pottery industry. 


in the elementary schools 


+ MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY 


és EACHERS thruout the country are 
becoming conscious of how ef- 
fective an industrial-arts program 
can be in helping children under- 
stand and adjust to our rapidly 
changing technological culture. 
These pictures of children in action 
indicate some encouraging trends. 

An emerging concept of indus- 
trial arts as an integral part of the 
elementary-school curriculum de- 
fines industrial-arts activities as 
those centered around the observa- 
tion, experimental use, and study 
of tools and processes which man 
has devised to change the raw ma- 
terials of his environment for a bet- 
ter life. 

In the elementary school, indus- 
trial arts serves two purposes: 


Dr. Scobey is assistant professor of edu- 
cation at San Francisco State College. 


First, it provides the manipula- 
tive operations which are the “do- 
ing activities” rooted in concrete 
experience. Children actually have 
firsthand experiences with the 
things they talk and read about. 
Such activities supplement and en- 
rich the curriculum, making learn- 
ing more effective, motivating in- 
terest, providing for individual dif- 
ferences, and lending opportunity 
for democratic procedures. 

Second, industrial-arts activities 
provide appropriate exploratory ex- 
periences in the basic processes of 
industry. These experiences help 
children become familiar with 
many of the tools man has devised, 
understand the varying processes 
and technics developed around 
them, and appreciate the ways of 
living made possible by inventions. 


WORKING WITH WOOD [Milwaukee Public Schools, Wisconsin]—When 
kindergarten children need buildings or transportation models to supplement 
their classroom activities, this is the result. The process of construction de- 
velops proper use of tools plus other learnings, such as group work, sharing 
tools and materials, planning and evaluation. The finished products lead the 
children to further exploratory experiments and activities. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS [Chica- 
go Public Schools, Illinois]— 
When children make paper from 
linen rags or raw flax, devise 
tools, and use locally available 
materials to experiment with 
basic processes of graphic arts, 
their activities supplement and 
become part of the language-arts 
program. Elementary-school edu- 
cation strives to give children 
real-life experiences and prac- 
tical understandings which in- 
tegrate many disciplines. 


TEXTILE PAINTING [Lakeville Public Schools, Flori- 
da]—The five-color, offset, stenciled drapes these inter- 
mediate-grade children have produced required academ- 
ic research as well as the use of artistic principles and 
manual skills. To be most effective, industrial-arts activi- 
ties go beyond the manipulative to intellectual consid- 
erations and thus help children understand our tech- 
nological culture. A project such as this can be extended 
to consideration of commercial processes of decorating 
articles used in daily life. 


EXTENDING THE CLASSROOM TO THE LABO- 
RATORY [Denver Public Schools, Colorado]—The 
industrial-arts laboratory makes available a variety of 
equipment for various tasks growing out of classroom 
work. When individuals and small groups go to the 
laboratory to solve classroom problems, the industrial- 
arts instructor, with his special understanding of tech- 
nical processes, becomes an important resource for chil- 
dren a..d teacher. 


PERKIN BROS 


LABORATORY STUDY OF WOOD AND METAL [Snyder 
Public Schools, Texas]—As young children grow and mature, 
they develop adult-like aspirations and goals. Some districts 
in which seventh and eighth grades are included in the ele- 
mentary-school organization provide laboratories where boys 
and girls can supplement regular classroom work in industrial 
arts. Here children handle a variety of materials and learn to 
use effectively many kinds of tools. Experiences are planned 
which will develop “handiness” around the home and lay the 
basis for hobbies and leisuretime activities. 





The Community College 


offers education in its more ac- 


cessible and flexible form, says 


HETHER designated as “city col- 

lege,” “community college,” 

or what have you, the public junior 

college is a vital part of its com- 

munity. Ideally its program of stud- 
ies and activities is custom-made. 

This institution’s academic year 
is the entire calendar year; its day 
from 12 to 16 hours. Its student- 
body includes many of the residents 
of the community who are beyond 
the compulsory school attendance 
age. Its study programs run from 
two weeks or less to two years and 
more. 

The public junior college, then, 
offers its community continuing ed- 
ucation in an accessible and flexible 
form. 


As coNCcERN about the cost of 
higher education mounts among the 
parents of our teeming school-age 
and preschool-age population, the 
public junior college emerges as a 
likely answer. 

College costs are too great today 
to be borne by a typical American 
family unless they can be spread 
over a lifetime in some satisfactory 
manner. Jim and Irene, for exam- 
ple, are parents of five. They won- 
der how their youngsters are going 
to get a college education and get 
good jobs against all the competi- 
tion they will certainly face. 

Rightly or wrongly, the two 
problems, jobs and continuing edu- 
cation, are often one in young par- 
ents’ minds. It seems to them that 
more of both jobs and continuing 
education will have to be available 
in their own community. They see 

Dr. Wood is dean of Statewide Develop- 


ment of Higher Education, University 
of Nevada, Reno. 


WILLIAM R. WOOD 


that such a task is too big to be 
handled by a few civic leaders and 
educational workmen; it requires 
the strength of all, the ingenuity of 
all, the common-sense determina- 
tion of all. 


Topay there is about one job for 
each two and one-half persons in 
our total population. Since at least 
a fourth are in school, of preschool 
age, or not seeking employment, 
there are almost enough jobs for 
all who want and need them. 

The total population is increas- 
ing, however, at a rate in excess of 
2,500,000 per year while the num- 
ber of jobs since the end of World 
War II has increased less than one 
million annually. The ratio of in- 
crease in population over increase 
in jobs, then, is at a rate of at least 
two and one-half to one. 

No wonder Jim and Irene worry 
about whether there will be enough 
jobs to go around when their 
youngsters are ready to enter the 
labor market in 1960, 1965, or later. 

Optimistic forecasters claim that 
the rapid population growth of the 
world will bring about so great an 
increase in demands for food, cloth- 
ing, housing, and many new kinds 
of goods and services that employ- 
ment opportunities will be ade- 
quate. But Jim and Irene are not 
so sure. 

The local public junior college 
has a central role to play in help- 
ing the community explore the 
possibilities of creating and main- 
taining enough jobs to occupy the 
full range of abilities of its matur- 
ing youth. It can stimulate and as- 
sist in making the surveys and stud- 
ies of economic, social, and cul- 


tural conditions that can lead to 
job developments. It can provide 
study and activity programs that 
will help people find jobs and hold 
them, to improve the quality of 
their work, and to develop new 
markets for talent and skill. 

Furthermore, it can help to im- 
prove understanding among people 
in the home, on the job, and in the 
neighborhood and community. It 
can bring a measure of fulfillment 
that will help to ease tensions. It 
can help to discover the extraor- 
dinary possibilities in ordinary 
people.” 


For a long time higher educa- 
tion in America has been flowing 
toward centralization. While the 
small institutions, which constitute 
more than half of all colleges in the 
country, have tended to remain 
small, two or three hundred big 
ones have become much bigger, 
and some of them have be- 
come enormous. With yet 
another tremendous 
increase in college- 
age population on 
the way, the ob- 
vious question 
arises: How 
can higher 





education retain and improve the 
quality of instruction and extend 
the scope of services to meet chang- 
ing conditions? 

There are some, of course, who 
believe the only sensible procedure 
is to cut the number of students by 
setting up standards, real or imagi- 
nary, that would exclude all except 
the “best talent.” Just who is going 
to play Solomon and sit in judg- 
ment on this matter has not yet 
been determined. 

Again we come back to the idea 
of tying closely together the com- 
munity and continuing education. 

It seems reasonable that social 
and economic pressures will force 
a movement toward decentraliza- 
tion in higher education. At some 
point a campus becomes too crowd- 
ed, administrative overhead too 
great, and staff procedures too com- 
plicated. At some point the activi- 
ties of an institution become too 
remote from its public, its services 
too impersonal. 


Ir ts quite probable that the opti- 
mum. size will be reached by all 
existing institutions within the 
next dozen years. Then what? 
There will be thousands upon 
thousands of young people who 
will be needed by the nation at 
their highest peak of potential de- 
velopment, for whom educational 
opportunities must be provided. 
The answer at this point would 
seem to be decentralization of high- 
er education, in the form of the 
public junior college. 

Each of our great cities is in the 
A process of moving outward from 
its hub to the suburbs, where 
schools and shopping centers are 
being provided. Is it farfetched to 
anticipate that higher education 
will follow the same social and 
economic trend? 

College opportunities will come 
into existence everywhere as a re- 
sult of the creative thinking and 
cooperative planning of residents 
of the many communities, old and 
new, that comprise a growing 
America. The most difficult task of 
all is to custom-make educational 
opportunities for the individual 
community and yet make sure that 
each community program fits har- 
moniously into a general pattern of 
higher education for the nation. + 
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jy teacher who _ incorporates 
guidance in his classroom teach- 
ing provides learning experiences 
in harmony with what he knows 
about how learning takes place. 
Some of the implications of certain 
principles of learning for guidance 
and teaching as related functions 
are briefly reviewed here. 


Learning takes place more read- 
ily if the child accepts as useful 
and important to him the activities 
in which he is expected to engage. 
Teachers cannot put this principle 
into classroom practice unless they 
are wellgrounded in the develop- 
mental needs of children at various 
age levels and unless they know 
enough about each child to make 
intelligent guesses concerning the 
kinds of experiences in which each 
will find personal significance and 
meaning. 

In line with this principle, a 
teacher who makes instruction in- 
separable from guidance provides a 
range of activities which will meet 
the varied individual needs of his 
pupils and will help them develop 
genuine feelings of need for the 
knowledge, skills, and values re- 
quired to meet societal expecta- 
tions. 

In some classrooms the teacher 
should undoubtedly give more time 
and care to the applications of 
learning to practical life situations 
in a setting with which the young- 
sters can identify themselves. 

It is interesting for a teacher reg- 


ularly to ask his pupils what they 
have learned which they feel they 
can really use, and what they have 
learned for which they can see little 
or no use. Such evaluation either 
helps the teacher bring meaning to 
things that children apparently do 
not feel are important to them, or 
causes him to face the problem of 
whether to discard some activities 
in favor of others that will have 
more significance for the pupils. 


A child’s learning is both richer 
and easier if he shares in selecting 
and setting the goals of learning, 
in planning ways to gain them, and 
in measuring his own progress to- 
ward them. There is no better in- 
surance that a child will accept a 
learning activity as important in 
his life than to involve him in se- 
lecting the goals toward which he 
and his group should be striving, 
and to encourage him to think 
about the kinds of activities which 
will help him gain these objectives. 

If the child is also involved in 
taking stock of himself at appropri- 
ate intervals, his experience relative 
to any given unit of work is four- 
fold: 

He gains experience in deciding 
what is important for his own needs 
and the needs of his group. He 
gains further experience in logical 
thinking as he considers the range 
and variety of activities appropriate 
for the intended purpose and in 
exercising choice between alterna- 
tives. His background is enriched 


thru participation in the activities 
he has had a share in selecting. 
And finally, he gains in critical 
thinking and in selfknowledge as 
he attempts to analyze the variety 
of experiences he has gained, the 
level of success he has achieved, 
and the next steps ‘which seem ap- 
propriate for him. 

A teacher who is striving to re- 
late instruction to guidance may 
check up on himself by asking, 
“How much of the ‘doing’ did I do 
today as contrasted with what the 
pupils did? Might their experiences 
have been richer if I had shared 
with them more generously the 
jobs of goal-setting, planning, and 
evaluating?” 


A child learns to solve his life 
problems—some of which he cannot 
anticipate—only to the degree that 
he is capable of understanding 
himself and directing his own ac- 
tions. 

Growth in selfunderstanding is 
progressively achieved thru guided 
experience in sizing up one’s self 
in many different situations which 
demand different skills. It is not 
achieved in school solely thru a 
teacher’s estimate on a report card 
or from grades on arithmetic papers 
or English themes. Such teacher 
evaluations seldom precipitate an- 
alytical thinking on the part of the 
pupil or contribute much to his 
enlightenment. 

In fact, the learning experiences 
gained from evaluation of this kind 


What Principles of Learning 
Imply for Guidance 
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may actually be harmful, since they 
may encourage the youngster to 
shift responsibility and to rational- 
ize his deficiencies. Marks and 
grades also may tend to distract 
him from his major objectives. 

Experiences which help the child 
size himself up with fairness and 
frankness are, however, important 
to encourage, and such evaluation 
should be an ongoing aspect of 
every learning activity. A wise 
teacher frequently helps boys and 
girls talk about and think about 
what it is important for them to be 
learning and doing and how well 
or poorly they seem to be progress- 
ing with reference to quite specific 
goals. 

When a second-grade teacher, for 
example, takes time to discuss with 
the children such a question as 
“How are we getting along with our 
mural?” he encourages analytical 
thinking at an appropriate level. 

One child may say, “We get in 
each other’s way. We could do bet- 
ter if some of us worked at our 
seats while a few worked on the 
mural.” A second may comment 
that everyone is sharing the equip- 
ment nicely; or a third may say, 
scrutinizing the mural, “The roof 
on the schoolhouse looks funny.” 

Using such comments as a point 
of departure, the teacher can guide 
a discussion about both the chil- 
dren’s methods of work and the 
quality of the product they are 
turning out. The children thus 
have one more experience in 
thoughtful consideration of the 
measure of their success thus far, 
and of what improvements or 
changes should be made from that 
point on. 

When we recognize how many 
children are handicapped by phys- 
ical defects or by socially deprived 
homes and neighborhoods, or by 
IQs below 90, we begin to appreci- 
ate how important is the guidance 
role of the teacher in helping each 
child balance off his liabilities 
against his assets in a manner that 
will help him lay plans commen- 
surate with what he can success- 
fully achieve and at the same time 
preserve and strengthen his self- 
esteem. 

With those whose physical and 
social and intellectual gifts may be 
many, the challenge to the teacher 
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is no less great. Here selfappraisal 
involves helping the child set goals 
which are challenging to his su- 
perior talents while guiding him to 
respect others and to develop per- 
spective regarding the social impor- 
tance of everyone’s contribution. 


Firsthand experience makes a 
deeper impression upon a person 
than vicarious experience. It is lots 
more fun, as well as more instruc- 
tive, to make a tallow candle than 
merely to read about the process, 
or to hold a mock meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council 
than merely to describe it. 

It is, of course, undesirable to 
carry the idea of increased firsthand 
experience too far. The accumulat- 
ed wisdom of the ages is handed 
down thru books and other mate- 
rials. Young people, moreover, are 
able to identify themselves with 
people beyond their face-to-face 
contacts, and eventually to show 
concern for problems larger than 
those they can solve at firsthand, 
only thru using secondhand sources 
such as newspapers and radio. 
Reading, listening, writing about, 
and discussing in the classroom are 
themselves firsthand experiences for 
learning how to do these things. 
These experiences are amply justi- 
fied, especially when they serve to 
symbolize firsthand experience and 
to develop general concepts. 

In many classrooms, however, 
more opportunity could well be 
provided for boys and girls to learn 


This article has been adapted from 
chapter four, “Selecting and Evalu- 
ating Learning Experiences,” of the 
1955 yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, an NEA department. The mate- 
rial for chapter four was prepared by 
Dr. Low, who is professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The yearbook, entitled Guidance in 
the Curriculum and edited by Dr. 
Low, deals primarily with the develop- 
mental guidance that can and should 
be done by teachers on all school levels 
in the many classroom and out-of-class 
contacts they have with children and 
youth. It shows how teachers can make 
use of the invaluable services of guid- 
ance specialists. 

Copies of the yearbook may be 
ordered from the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Deve: 
ment, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 248p. $3.75. 


thru selecting, experimenting, col- 
lecting, surveying, constructing, 
role playing, participating in solv- 
ing school and community prob- 
lems, and expressing creative ideas 
thru various art media. 


Learning is facilitated and rein- 
forced when more than one sensory 
approach is used. Any good scien- 
tist who wants to learn all he can 
about a substance employs every 
possible method of investigation. 
Infants approach the task of learn- 
ing their environment in much the 
same manner. The rattle not only 
gets seen and heard but manipu- 
lated and mouthed. 

This multiple approach to learn- 
ing is no less important in the class- 
room. Animals and ‘plants for the 
children to observe and care for, 
laboratory equipment to experi- 
ment with, films, field trips, radio 
and television programs for visual 
and auditory experiences—such ac- 
tivities, with the reading and writ- 
ing and discussion which normally 
accompany them, insure more last- 
ing impressions than any single ap- 
proach. 

From a guidance point of view 
this is an important learning prin- 
ciple, because its application makes 
provision for children’s widely dif- 
fering sensory acuities and especial- 
ly for youngsters who are handi- 
capped by a sensory defect. 

Some children may have diffi- 
culty in getting the idea of how a 
gadget works by reading about it, 
but if they can handle it—take it 
apart and put it together and make 
it work—real understanding devel- 
ops. Some youngsters may have 
trouble following verbal directions, 
but if directions are written on the 
chalkboard or, better still, if the 
teacher demonstrates the process 
while the children observe, the 
chances for successful learning are 
enhanced. 


A child learns best when his fail- 
ures are viewed constructively by 
a teacher who likes and respects 
him, and when appropriate reme- 
dial or corrective measures are 
worked out with him. 

One of the finest contributions 
which a guidance-minded teacher 
can make to the wholesome growth 


of boys and girls is to guide them 
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to gain experience in seeing what 
their mistakes are, why they are 
making them, and how they can 
overcome similar difficulties in the 
future. 

Failure may stem from unfortu- 
nate past experiences, from limited 
capacity, or from both. Where ex- 
perience has been limited or at 
fault, the teacher, with the help 
of the cumulative record and the 
other teachers and the child him- 
self, is challenged to analyze the 
factors relating to the failing situ- 
ation and to work out with the 
child reasonable steps to solve his 
problem. 

This approach also has value in 
handling socalled disciplinary prob- 
lems. The manner in which a child 
is disciplined is a learning experi- 
ence for him. 

An inflicted and unaccepted pen- 
alty may bring with it such an 
avalanche of unwholesome feelings 
of bitterness and antagonism or 
fear and guilt as to far outweigh in 
disastrous consequences any good 
resulting to the child from “taking 
his medicine.” On the other hand, 
a selfchosen or accepted penalty 
may be experienced by the child 
with increased respect both for him- 
self and for the teacher who helped 
him think his way thru the prob- 
lem. 


Feelings, attitudes, values, and 
appreciations are learned no less 


than knowledge and skill are 
learned. A good teacher is not so 
much interested in what a child 
knows as in how he uses his knowl- 
edge. Actually the child’s behavior 
—which is likewise learned—is a 
translation not only of the facts and 
skills he possesses but of the feel- 
ings and values he gained in the 
process of learning these things. 

As a child learns facts about con- 
servation or arithmetic, for exam- 
ple, he is learning to fear, to hate, 
to cherish, to persist against odds 
or to capitulate in the face of ob- 
stacles. He learns courtesy, selfcon- 
trol, honesty, cooperation, courage, 
or the opposites while he is learn- 
ing the things which we normally 
talk about as comprising the con- 
tent of the school curriculum. 

It is dangerous, therefore, for 
teachers to be so preoccupied with 
the academic aspects of learning 
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Our priceless heritage is the 
American way of life, and noth- 
ing is more typical of the aver- 
age American than his constant 
search for something better. 
The everlasting demand for bet- 
ter homes, better automobiles, 
better schools . . . better every- 
thing . . . has gone hand in hand 
with our devotion to freedom. 


as to be blind to the other things 
a child is learning along the way. 
A youngster’s attitudes and values 
are far more potent in influencing 
his way of life than any given body 
of academic content. If the class- 
room situation encourages unwhole- 
some learning in these areas, no 
amount of subject mastery will off- 
set the corroding effects upon the 
psychological and social adjustment 
of the boy or girl concerned. 

A teacher who integrates guid- 
ance with his classroom teaching 
accepts the responsibility for find- 
ing appropriate ways for every child 
to gain some recognition from his 
peers. For the least intelligent child, 
the most retiring, the clumsiest, 
the most irritating, the teacher 
must somehow contrive to provide 
opportunities for participation so 
that each may receive appreciation 
from those with whom he wants 
to become identified. 

If the child belongs to his group 
in this psychological sense, the 
chances for his success in school 
learning are vastly enhanced. More- 
over, greater success in this area 
of his life will, in turn, encourage 
him to make a forthright attack 
upon other life problems as well. 


A child learns best when he is 
freed from the distractions of per- 
sonal problems. 

Most of the cajoling, coercing, 
and enticing with reference to an 
academic objective is done on the 
basis of too superficial a knowledge 
of the motives underlying a child’s 
behavior and of the situations in 
his life which are distracting him 
from the job at hand. 

The expenditure of time by the 
teacher in acquainting himself with 
the potential or actual problem 
areas in a child’s background will 
usually pay high dividends in fu- 
ture time- and energy-saving. There 


seems to be no shortcut to under- 
standing a child, yet it is only in 
terms of such understanding that 
a teacher can help the child clear 
away some of the emotional debris 
which may be blocking his progress. 


A child learns best when the 
rhythm of mental activity, physical 
activity, and relaxation is appropri- 
ate for him. 

Flexible seating arrangements, 
midmorning snacks, designated rest 
periods and recesses, and a daily 
schedule to permit sufficient time 
at noon and between classes for a 
change of pace and scene are some 
of the ways to help insure an ap- 
propriate balance of rest and ac- 
tivity for boys and girls. In general, 
teachers of the younger children ap- 
preciate the need for such variety 
and plan for it more effectively 
than do teachers at higher grade 
levels. 

In many junior and senior-high- 
school classrooms an overemphasis 
on conventionalities of order and 
quiet needs to be relaxed in favor 
of a wise permissiveness and of 
greater variety in learning activi- 
ties. The relaxation and bodily ac- 
tivity permitted by the teacher are 
as much a part of the child’s learn- 
ing as his intellectual activities. If 
the balance is appropriate for a 
given child, each aspect of his learn- 
ing will serve to reinforce others. 

In a classroom situation in which 
the teacher is a learner along with 
his students and in which the 
where - do - we - go- to- find- out ap- 
proach is employed, a rich learn- 
ing situation is certain to prevail. 
Moreover, such an approach identi- 
fies the teacher as a team worker 
as well as a resource person, and is 
evidence of his faith in cooperative 
effort. 

Such a relationship encourages 
pupils to be frank about what they 
don’t know, just as the teacher has 
been frank with them on this score. 
The likelihood is that they will also 
be frank about more personal prob- 
lems which baffle them, feeling that 
the teacher will work with them in 
seeking an acceptable solution. 

From the standpoint of guidance, 
the quality of this personal rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil 
is, of course, of supreme impor- 
tance. + 
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How Minneapolis organizes to teach 


International : 
Understanding © 


RUSSELL D. 


INCE 1947 the Minneapolis Pub- 

lic School System has had a 
Commission on International Un- 
derstanding and World Peace. The 
purpose of the group, which meets 
four to six times a year, is to pro- 
mote world understanding in the 
schools and thereby increase the 
possibility of world peace. 

The commission is made up of 30 
principals and teachers at all levels, 
appointed by the superintendent of 
schools. Membership is for three 
years, with about a third of the 
terms expiring each year. 

Any foreign-exchange teachers in 
Minneapolis are ex-officio members 
of the commission. And Minneap- 
olis teachers who teach abroad are 
likewise members of the commis- 
sion for a year upon their return. 
Groups like the World Affairs 
Council and the Junior Red Cross 
also have representation. 


Tue names of the standing com- 
mittees indicate the nature of the 
more specific functions of the 
commission: Inservice Training, 
Literature Kits, International Cor- 
respondence, Foreign Students, Spe- 
cial Events, and UN Recognition. 

During the last three years the 
inservice-training committee has 
presented a variety of attractive 
courses for Minneapolis teachers on 
such subjects as Colonialism—a 
World Problem, Teaching About 
the United Nations, and the Soviet 
Union and World Tensions. 

At irregular intervals the com- 
mittee on evaluating and distrib- 
uting literature places kits of ma- 


Mr. Brackett, principal at Ramsay 
Junior Highschool in Minneapolis, was 
chairman of the Minneapolis Public 
School Commission on International 
Understanding and World Peace from 
1948 to 1954. 
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terials in the schools. In highschools 
the kits go thru the principal to the 
librarian, sometimes via _ social- 
studies teachers. 

Every year the committee to en- 
courage international correspond- 
ence publishes in the weekly School 
Bulletin an article on the do’s and 
and don’ts of international corre- 
spondence. It also investigates for- 
eign requests for American corre- 
spondents and checks the legitimacy 
of US groups in the correspondence 
business. Every student is encour- 
aged to have a correspondent in 
another land. 


The committee on utilizing for-- 


eign students is fortunate in having 
hundreds of young men and women 
from other lands attending college 
in the Twin City area. Each year 
the committee publishes an insert 
page for the School Bulletin on how 
to get acquainted with a foreign 
student and lists the faculty advisers 
of such students in local colleges. 

The _ special-events committee 
takes on such projects as stimulat- 
ing the sale of UNEsco coupon 
stamps and working with the Amer- 
ican-Korean Foundation. The com- 
mission also attempts to “mother” 
a large variety of activities in the 
international field. 


Wirnourt doubt, the commission’s 
most ambitious project each year 
has been its UN project. Its first 
day’s program brings about 200 
sixth-graders from schools all over 
the city to spend the day on the 
University of Minnesota campus, 
where they are entertained by dis- 
plays, dances and singing, lunch 
with the foreign students, and a 
movie in the afternoon. The pur- 
pose of the day’s activities is to 
present a stimulating program to a 


FROM “‘NEA IN ACTION’* 


select group of students a month 
before UN Day, so that later they 
can provide leadership in their in- 
dividual schools. 

A secondary-school UN commit- 
tee plans a second day’s program 
for the same number of highschool 
students. Discussion groups on UN, 
a speaker or two, singing, displays, 
and luncheon with foreign students 
are features of the secondary pro- 
gram. Kits of useful UN materials 
are given to each school representa- 
tive. The kits usually include a list 
of specific suggestions for recog- 
nizing the UN in many ways, plus 
posters, film lists, local UN speak- 
ers, and the like. 


Eacu year committees of the com- 
mission carefully evaluate these UN 
programs, which have proved to be 
very successful in developing under- 
standing and interest in the UN. 

Two years ago a special commit- 
tee submitted a report to the school 
administration on Jntegrating the 
Teaching of the’ United Nations 
with the Social-Studies Curriculum. 


In apvpition to the activities re- 
ferred to, the commission has per- 
formed a variety of other helpful 
services. For example, it has in- 
formed the commission members of 
recent literature and _ significant 
events in the field, screened foreign 
speakers who were prepared to lec- 
ture in the public schools and noti- 
fied principals of their availability, 
and encouraged school] recognition 
of special international days. 

This article does not contain a 
complete account of the commis- 
sion’s activities, of course, but it 
does show how one big city has or- 
ganized for more effective teaching 
in international understanding. + 
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\ | RS. ]’s eyes registered shock, be- 
L wilderment, and hostility as 
she stared at Mr. C, the school social 
worker, sitting quietly across the 
desk from her. Her child, Jimmy, 
mentally retarded? Sheer nonsense! 
Surely there had been some error in 
testing, or perhaps Jimmy wasn’t 
feeling well when he took the test. 
This just couldn’t happen to her. 
Why, everyone in her family was 
bright. Her husband’s family were 
Mr. Goldin is a psychiatric social 
worker for the Kenosha County [Wis- 
consin] Schools. 
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all college graduates. Her other 
children were all “A” students. Yet 
here in the hands of the psychiatric 
social worker was the evidence, the 
results of the psychological tests 
which he had just finished inter- 
preting to her. 

Slowly her hostility began to 
change to ‘Tesignation. After all, 
deep inside she had known all 
along that Jimmy didn’t learn very 
quickly. She remembered painfully 
how he had learned to walk, talk, 
and dress himself so much later 
than her other children. 


“My Jimmy mentally retarded? 
Sheer nonsense!” 


DRAWING BY 
DE GRAFFENRIED LIST 


“Well,” thought Mrs. J., “that is 
that.” She lived in a rural area, 26 
miles from the nearest city. Her 
Jimmy would just have to get along 
without specialized help. 


Burt that was not that, for as this 
mother would soon learn, her own 
Kenosha County operated a cen- 
trally located rural school for re- 
tarded children which her Jimmy 
could attend. It was a two-room 
school, unpretentious, but ade- 
quately equipped and staffed with 
two teachers welltrained in the 
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—but Not Forgotten 


Rural areas, too, can provide for 


handicapped children. 


methods of special education. Jim- 
my’s transportation to. and from 
school would be financed by the 
State of Wisconsin and Jimmy’s 
home school district. 

Moreover, the case-work services 
of a trained psychiatric social 
worker from the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools would be 
available to help Jimmy’s parents 
understand, accept, and adjust to 
the youngster’s mental handicap. 

Of course, convincing parents 
that their mentally retarded chil- 
dren are better off in the special 
school than in their regular schools 
is sometimes a problem. 

Mental health has a top priority 
in the thinking and planning of 
the Kenosha County superintend- 
ent of schools and her staff, for 
emotional problems can be as seri- 
ous a handicap to a child as can ac- 
tual physical infirmity. The school 
psychiatric social worker, in con- 
sultation with a psychiatrist, carries 
on a program of observation and 
treatment of the emotional prob- 
lems of children when they affect 
the child’s school adjustment. 

Also, the classroom teachers are 
trained to recognize poor mental 
health and refer the severe cases to 
the special staff. Then the special 
staff works with teachers and par- 
ents and carries on direct, psychi- 
atrically oriented counseling with 
the children themselves. The prob- 
lems referred for diagnosis and 
treatment range from that of the 
intelligent child who is failing to 
achieve in school to the child who 
is seriously emotionally disturbed. 


Tommy, a 10-year-old, was truly 
a teacher’s nightmare. He was so 
overaggressive that he was con- 
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stantly fighting with the other chil- 
dren. He was continually disobedi- 
ent in class. He stole, laughed at 
punishment, and in spite of a Binet 
1.Q. of 138, was doing failing work. 
His mother reported that he was a 
bed-wetter, altho doctors could find 
nothing wrong with him physically. 
When the school psychiatric so- 
cial worker was brought into the 
situation by Tommy’s teacher, 
Tommy was referred to the local 
mental-hygiene clinic—a routine 
procedure in the more serious cases. 
After diagnosis by the psychiatrist, 
a treatment plan was worked out 
whereby the psychiatrist saw Tom- 
my in regularly scheduled inter- 
views. The school social worker 
worked with Tommy’s mother in 
scheduled case-work sessions. 
Thruout the school year, the psy- 
chiatrist gave the boy the opportu- 
nity to vent his aggressive impulses 
and gain some understanding of his 
emotional conflicts. The school 
social worker helped this mother 
understand how the emotional re- 
lationships in her family, particu- 
larly those between Tommy and 
herself, were resulting in Tommy’s 
behavior problems. The psychiatric 
social worker held repeated confer- 
ences with Tommy’s teacher to dis- 
cuss the boy’s behavior and work 
out ways that they could help him. 
By the end of the year Tommy 
was showing substantial improve- 
ment in his school adjustment, and 
the family life was happier and 
more relaxed. The basic problem 
was that Tommy had been so over- 
protected, babied, and emotionally 
restrained by his mother that he 
began to feel inadequate as a boy. 
The tension, anxiety, and resent- 
ment aroused by his mother’s solici- 
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tude toward him were coming out 
in the form of behavior problems. 


Tue education of the physically 
handicapped child also occupies an 
important place in Kenosha Coun- 
ty’s educational program. Thru 
close cooperation and frequent con- 
ferences between the county nurse’s 
ofice and the county superintend- 
ent of schools, education and treat- 
ment are made available to all 
physically handicapped rural chil- 
dren in Kenosha County able to 
benefit from it. When a_ handi- 
capped child of educable age is 
brought to the attention of the 
county nurse, she helps the family 
accept the child’s handicap and ex- 
plains what can be done for him. 

After the nurse confers with the 
school social worker, the county 
superintendent’s office goes into ac- 
tion. Home calls are made. Psycho- 
logical tests are administered. The 
child’s emotional status is evalu- 
ated, and if he is educable, educa- 
tional plans are worked out. 

If the child has a physical handi- 
cap that prevents his attending a 
regular school, arrangements are 
made for him to attend a special 
public school in the city of Ken- 
osha. This school is a unique public 
school which specializes in the edu- 
cation of the physically handi- 
capped. Thru the use of all types 
of specially designed equipment, 
specially trained teachers, and phys- 
ical therapists, physically handi- 
capped children receive education 
which is also therapeutically 
oriented. 

If a child is educable, but physi- 
cally unable to attend school, the 
county superintendent's office ob- 
tains a home teacher to visit the 
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child. This service is financed by 
the state and the local school dis- 
trict. 


Tue Kenosha County school sys- 
tem is keenly aware of its obligation 
to handicapped children. In addi- 
tion, it carries on an active program 
for handicap prevention. 

The county nurses and teachers 
give talks to parent groups on 
health, prenatal care, and the pre- 
vention of illness. The school psy- 
chiatric social worker by working 
with parent-teacher groups also 
carries on an extensive program of 
community education for mental 
health and the prevention of emo- 
tional disorders. The supervising 
teacher works with teachers on 
safety education. 

With parents as volunteer work- 
ers, frequent hearing and vision 
screening checks are planned and 
administered by the county nurse 
and superintendent of schools. 


Ir 1s commonly thought that 
rural schools are backward in the 
area of offering special services to 
children. But this does not have to 
be true. By using the county super- 
intendency as a central agency for 
providing special services for chil- 
dren, the needs of all can be met. 

With 3000 children, 38 schools, 
116 teachers, and a county superin- 
tendent’s professional staff of four 
people, the Kenosha County school 
system can hardly be classed as 
large. Nor can its budget be classed 
as large. Yet by hiring a few well- 
chosen and welltrained specialists 
who travel among the schools, it has 
been able to meet many of the edu- 
cational and emotional needs of 
handicapped children. In terms of 
producing good selfsupporting citi- 
zens, the hiring of these few special- 
ists proves to be economical rather 
than expensive. 

If we are to be true to our Amer- 
ican philosophy of providing edu- 
cation for all who are educable, 
rural-school systems must consider 
and plan for the often-forgotten 
groups, the physically, the mentally, 
and the emotionally handicapped 
children. When local schools work 
cooperatively thru the county su- 
perintendent’s office, a wide variety 
of specialized services becomes pos- 
sible. # 
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PHOTOS BY DEAN E. TiMug 
Shoe repair is one of ihe specialized training 
courses offered at the Harry E. Wood School. 





HERMAN L. SHIBLER 


Girls who wish to become dental assistants are enrolled 
in another of the school’s occupational terminal courses. 


Attacking the DropU 
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GRATEFUL father faced the 
A principal of the Harry E. 
Wood School. 

“I can never tell you how thank- 
ful I am for what this school has 
done for my daughter,” he said. 
“Janice used to hate school. Now, 
since enrolling here in the dental 
assistants’ course, she is happier 
than she has ever been.” 

Saved by a school administrator 
who cared and a_ curriculum 
adapted to her needs, Janice did not 
become one of some 700,000 young- 
sters who each year leave our na- 
tion’s public highschools before 
graduation. 

But about 44% of each entering 
class are failing to complete the 
four-year course. This means that 
the nation faces a tremendous loss 
in trained manpower in the next 
decade—unless something is done 
about it. 


ForrunaTeLy, educators every- 
where are attacking the problem. 
How well they will succeed in sal- 
vaging the education of the lost mil- 
lions of potential highschool grad- 
uates remains to be seen, but I am 


ut Problem 


sure they would be greatly aided if 
there were more schools like our 
Wood School in Indianapolis. 

Without that school I don’t know 
what we could have done about 
Richard Brownly, who went to 
school only because he was com- 
pelled to. The product of a broken 
home, he was always in trouble 
with his teachers. One day when he 
tangled with a_ short-tempered 
young teacher, it seemed the end of 
the road for the boy. 

In a last effort to save him, he 
was sent for an interview at the new 
Wood School. Dick told the official 
who talked with him there that his 
only ambition was to become a bar- 
ber. 

Dick was surprised to learn that 
the schoo! had a complete state-ap- 
proved course in barbering, and this 


a 


Dr. Shibler is general superintendent 
of education in Indianapolis. 
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knowledge changed his whole atti- 
tude about continuing his educa- 
tion. He enrolled in barbering and 
at last report was doing fine—being 
a good citizen and showing promise 
of completing the training which 
would give him a salable skill. 

In addition to a wide range of 
terminal courses, the Wood School 
includes the traditional academic 
subjects, special courses with educa- 
tional materials adapted to slow 
learners, and a school for practical 
nursing. It was started with grades 
7, 8, and 9. This year it will add the 
10th grade, and it will eventually 
become a comprehensive four-year 
highschool. 

Pupils in the city’s seven high- 
schools may take specialized courses 
at Harry E. Wood and receive credit 
for them toward graduation from 
their “home” highschool. Names of 
pupils listed as drop-outs from the 
other seven highschools are mailed 
to the Wood School, and _ these 
youngsters are sent complete infor- 
mation about the special opportu- 
nities at Wood. The school is al- 
ready beginning to demonstrate un- 
usual capacity to give pupils what 
they need. 


Courses in barbering? In train- 
ing to be a dentist’s assistant? In 
beauty culture? Commercial cook- 
ing? Cleaning and pressing? Shoe 
repair? Auto-body repair? Should 
highschools supported by public 
funds have such courses? Or should 


A course in beauty culture provides many other young girls with a salable skill. 


the schools train only those persons 
who will in all probability go to 
college? 

Educators concerned with the 
welfare of all youth have answered 
this question. In a democracy such 
as ours, we believe that every child 
has a right to the training that is 
best for him. If a youngster doesn’t 
plan to go to college, that is all the 
more réason why he should receive 
as much education as possible be- 
fore he leaves highschool. 

In some sections of the nation, 
however, there seems to be at pres- 
ent a resurgence of the idea that 
public highschools should be pri- 
marily college-prep schools; that 
they should be limited largely to 
the traditional classic courses; that 
vocational training, industrial arts, 
home economics, and occupational 
terminal courses are a waste of pub- 
lic funds. 

Certainly we need to train youth 
for college entrance and to en- 
courage every child who can do so 
to go to college. Special attention 
should be given to accelerating col- 
lege-preparatory work. Plans are al- 
ready underway, in Indianapolis 
and elsewhere, to give gifted chil- 
dren highschooi courses which will 
enable them to enter college with 
advanced standing. 

Preparation for college is the tra- 
ditional and essential function of 
the secondary school, but if we are 
to conserve our human resources, 
we must educate as completely as 
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possible the millions of boys and 
girls who will not go beyond high- 
school. 


To peny young people who won’t 
go to college the kind of education 
they need is to permit a tragic waste 
in human resources. If the present 
drop-out rate continues, the nation 
will have lost an appalling number 
of young men and women “from its 
highschool classes during the com- 
ing decade. Of those who will re- 
main to graduate from highschool, 
only about 34% will go on to col- 
lege as fulltime students, while 12% 
will continue in higher education 
on a parttime basis. At a time when 
our nation’s safety and its economy 
call for the highest degree of com- 
petency possible for every person, 
this situation represents a grave 
danger to our society. 

Many of the drop-outs are young- 
sters with high intellectual ability. 
It has been shown by a national 
commission that about 20% of all 
the young people in America who 
have the ability to do college work 
do not even finish the highschool 
program. 

Why do they drop out? Various 
reasons are shown. Many leave be- 
cause they “prefer to work”; and 
some because they don’t like the 
school program or it isn’t serving 
their purpose. Reasons given by the 
others include poor health, finan- 
cial needs of family, military serv- 
ice, and marriage. 


A US Office of Education circular 
lists 27 measures that can be taken 
by highschools to cut down the 
number of drop-outs. All of them 
are based on three factors: adequate 
guidance and testing program, abil- 
ity grouping, and the building of 
a curriculum that meets the needs 
of youth. 

Adequate guidance requires im- 
proved human relations—and we 
don’t mean merely the formalized 
kind of guidance that looks good 
on paper. The guidance program 
must make the pupil feel that some- 
body cares. If a pupil knows that 
one teacher on the faculty is per- 
sonally concerned about him, he 
has a strong incentive to make 
good. 

The guidance teacher needs an 
imaginative space ship by which he 
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can break thru the sound barrier 
of misunderstanding into the pu- 
pil’s world. It isn’t as difficult as it 
sounds. Time and a little affection 
will do it. But time spent means 
higher per-pupil cost. It will be 
tragic if the education of thousands 
of youngsters is sacrificed in a short- 
sighted effort to save dollars. 
Many school systems, including 
Indianapolis, appear to be improv- 
ing their holding power. One can’t 


state this positively, for students | 


may be staying longer in school be- 
cause of the scarcity of jobs for 
youth or the comparatively stabi- 
lized conditions of the moment in 
respect to military service. 

But here are what the statistics 
show in Indianapolis: The drop-out 
rate in 1946 was 55%; in 1953 it 
was 42%. Recent surveys indicate 
that it may drop to about 39%. In 
brief, 699% of the entering class of 
September 1951 are still in our class- 
rooms. They are now well into the 
senior year, where the drop-out rate 
is very low. 

We are doing a better job of guid- 
ance and counseling. Our more 
comprehensive curriculum plus the 
variety of opportunities offered at 
the new Harry E. Wood School are 
helping solve our problem. 


Tue principles employed at the 
Harry E. Wood School are not un- 
common. They can be used in any 
school or school system provided 
the facilities are made available 
and the staff is grounded in the 
philosophy that every pupil can 
and should have his chance to get 
the best education possible for his 
interests and capacities. 

It is not our belief that every 
child must have a highschool di- 
ploma. We do believe that every 
child should have the type of edu- 
cation that will help him reach a 
worthy goal, whether it is tinsmith- 
ing, studying nuclear physics, or 
being a shoe cobbler, an efficient 
housewife, or an engineer. 

If anyone says that we cannot af- 
ford this type of educational sys- 
tem, the answer is that we cannot 
afford not to have it. The educators, 
the parents, and all the citizens of 
the community should join in pro- 
viding educational opportunities 
for all the children of the com- 


munity. + 


A Recognized 


Profession? 


My son who is a third-year student 
in dental college recently asked me 
what his younger brother planned 
to do. When I replied he was going 
to teach, the older boy exploded: 
“My goodness, Dad, why doesn’t he 
go into a profession?” 

Somewhat taken aback, I re- 
minded him that his father had 
taught on the elementary, second- 
ary, and college levels for over 30 
years and that he had at least a 
hazy notion that teaching was a 
profession. “And by the way,” I 
added, “how do you define a pro- 
fession?”’ 

His reply boiled down to the fol- 
lowing three criteria: selective en- 
trance and long, arduous training; 
security and tenure; high respect 
and recognition by the public. 

Analyzing teaching on_ these 
bases, I had to admit that some 
states demand little if any screening 
of applicants and that the length of 
education required varies from four 
or five years to a very short time 
indeed. Furthermore, many teach- 
ers don’t feel secure enough in 
salary or tenure to own a home and 
become a permanent part of a com- 
munity. As for respect, altho teach- 
ers are generally wellregarded, this 
is not always true by any means. 

Regretfully, I had to concede 
that my son, judging by his criteria, 
had not been entirely wrong. Be- 
fore teaching will be generally 
recognized as a profession such as 
law and medicine, I concluded we 
must attract into teaching more 
young people with outstanding per- 
sonality, character, and ability. 

Furthermore, we must raise teach- 
ers salaries. Improved pay would 
certainly help to get the better re- 
cruits. The average teacher receives 
less than $4000 a year; a doctor may 
get $15,000; a dentist, $10,000. 

With better recruits and higher 
salaries, teaching will go a long way 
toward gaining greater respect and 
recognition by the public. Then 
even my dentist son will have to 
admit that teaching is a profession. 

—W. W. LUDEMAN, president, 
Southern State Teachers College, 
Springfield, South Dakota. 
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| WAS just a short time ago that 
I graduated from public high- 
school. Now that I’m at college, a 
lot of the experiences I had at PS 51 
in Buffalo have faded and become 
part of what I'll probably someday 
call “my past.” 

However, even in the midst of 
college activities, I find myself oc- 
casionally thinking back to what 
happened when. And, surprisingly 
often, my teachers are the who 
wandering in and out of these re- 
memberings. 

I have no doubts jabout the scho- 
lastic foundation those teachers 
helped me build. I had to pass some 
stiff entrance exams to get to the 
college of my choice. Even statisti- 
cal evidence supports my convic- 
tion that today’s students are, in 
general, receiving a better educa- 
tion than yesterday’s. I understand 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board finds that even with the tre- 
mendous increase in college enrol- 
ment, freshmen are as well qualified 
today as a quarter century ago. 


WHEN I start remembering, how- 
ever, it’s not so much about my 
scholastic training, important tho it 
was, but rather about the teachers 
I had—widely varied in personality, 
but united in the common purpose 
of giving me (and all the others) 
the very best of their thought, en- 
ergy, and effort. 

For instance, one day, standing 
here at my desk, I suddenly had a 
mental picture of my highschool 
dramatics teacher cueing me over 
and over in a speech. We were in 
the big, deserted auditorium— 
school had been dismissed long 
since. 

What I learned about public 
speaking is the result of her know- 
how and her endless patience. 
That’s why, altho I got the credit 
for winning the American Legion 
National Highschool Oratorical 





Mr. Bernstein is a student at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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“ll Be Forever Grateful” 


JOEL BERNSTEIN 


Contest my senior year, I feel that 
she and I really won it together. 

Then there was the principal. 
Don’t think I was a discipline prob- 
lem when I say I remember numer- 
ous visits to his office. Believe it or 
not, I went to him because he was 
someone I could talk to as a guiding 
friend, with the confidence that he 
would understand. After a session 
with him, I always had a clearer 
view of myself. (I had a few prob- 
lems, like most teenagers.) 

Another good friend was my mu- 
sic instructor, who in addition to 
music taught us much in the field of 
public relations. He was a man we 
trusted and admired. j 

So my strongest memories are of 


the devoted, understanding, and 
patriotic men and women who 
taught me. Perhaps that’s why I 
don’t recall my teachers in their 
workaday roles—handing out books 
or guiding class discussions. They 
return as very special humanbeings, 
teaching us, their students, in indi- 
vidual, memorable ways. 


Recentiy I’ve read more than 
enough from the critics about 
what’s wrong with today’s public 
schools. And that’s why I felt it was 
time for a recent graduate like me 
to speak up in their behalf. I'll be 
forever grateful for the good educa- 
tion I received and for the many 
teachers who “gave till it hurt.” + 





Real-life Writing Assignments 


Hicuscuoot seniors have some- 
times been known to complain 
about “aimless theme writing” in 
their English classes. So to try to 
make writing assignments meaning- 
ful for every student in my allinclu- 
sive senior English classes, I divide 
each class into three groups based 
upon student plans after graduation 
—college, business, and industry. 

Each group has a student leader, 
usually chosen by the students, who 
keeps records for the group during 
an entire marking period. The col- 
lege leader is called student dean; 
the business leader, office manager; 
the industry leader, student fore- 
man. 

During the school term, the col- 
lege group writes 10 themes (one 
every three weeks) including char- 
acter and place descriptions, narra- 
tives, expositions, and a research 
theme based on class study of Eng- 
lish literature. The business section 
writes 10 business messages such as 
sales letters, telegrams; and the in- 
dustry group writes 10 reports on 
occupations, small business, or in- 
dustry on a local, state, national, 
and international basis. 





But what about the divisiveness 
of such grouping? Well, opportuni- 
ties are provided for an exchange 
of information in informal class 
discussions. And then we often try 
to coordinate the work of all the 
separate units with some such plan 
as this: 

Various phases of industrial life 
in our county are written up by in- 
dividual members of our industry 
group. These reports are then con- 
solidated by committees into one 
report on each aspect of industrial 
life in our county. 

At this point, the business group 
typewrites the consolidated reports 
and turns them over to the college- 
group students, who use them as the 
basis of one fairly comprehensive 
report on life in our area. 

Our grouping plan seems to be 
working. Certainly, this division of 
writing assignments for the senior 
year lets the students see that I am 
trying to give them the writing ex- 
periences they may need in the fu- 
ture. 

—J. E. SPARKS, head of the English 
department, Delhaas Highschool, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 
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ow would you like to have a 

chance to visit elementary- 
school classrooms over a period of 
10 weeks; to watch master teachers 
at work; to see children reacting, 
without obligation on your part to 
influence the situation? 

I was given this opportunity as a 
sort of reward for more than 25 
years of teaching in a campus dem- 
onstration school. Since most teach- 
ers cannot have a similar stroke of 
good fortune, I would like to pass 
on some of the stimulation I re- 
ceived from getting beyond the 
four walls of my own classroom. 


A KINDERGARTEN teacher in a vil- 
lage school in southern Michigan 
welcomed me warmly. She ex- 
plained to the children that I had 
come from a long way off and asked 
them how I could have gotten here, 
saying, “There are three ways.” 

Miss Hagerman is assistant professor 
of elementary education at the Univer- 

sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, and di- 

recting teacher of the fourth grade of 

the William M. Stewart labor and 
demonstration school at the university. 
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in other teachers’ classrooms 
can inspire your own teaching. 


They thought of airplane, auto, 
and train, and when | told them 
“train” they were delighted that 
they could guess. 

I thought to myself, “If I were 
a new child, she probably would 
have used about the same approach, 
and would have made me feel just 
as much at home.” She was sensi- 
tive to the needs of the newcomer. 
At the same time she made the 
others feel good, and the way was 
paved for further friendliness. 

She found many opportunities to 
give special recognition to children 
as individuals. 

Jane had on new shoes. Words of 
approval from the teacher brought 
a smile to her face. 

A boy wearing a new cap his 
grandmother had sent him was 
praised because it had his name in 
it, so it could be returned if lost. 
He was allowed to keep it on most 
of the morning. 

Arthur brought a book for Mrs. 
L to read aloud. Before she started, 
she asked him, “Can you read the 
title?” He beamed as he told it. 


In each instance a child’s self- 
esteem was increased, and he was 
made to feel comfortable and at 
ease. In such an atmosphere of 
warmth and acceptance children 
feel free to question, to explore, 
and to learn. 


Larter on, I observed how the 
children’s interest in arithmetic 
was being aroused. All along the 
wide window sills on one side of 
the room were wire coat hangers 
tied into bundles of 12. A typed 
sign on the bulletinboard (a sam- 
ple of notes the children had taken 
home) asked for help in collecting 
them. 

Thirty-eight dollars worth were 
brought in. The children did some 
tall counting and also helped de- 
cide what to buy with the money— 
among other things, a doll carriage 
and some tinker toys. 

In this room children were not 
only making choices. They were 
making wise choices. 

It is significant that the teacher 
was active in encouraging, guiding, 
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approving, and helping. At periods 
the children followed a routine or 
she directed them. This was neces- 
sary to help the children feel secure. 

An incident occurred while I 
was there which illustrated the 
teacher’s supporting guidance role. 

All the children had _ helped 
carve out a grinning jack o’lan- 
tern. Everyone had had a turn at 
helping to scoop out the inside. Just 
before lunch several boys began 
dancing around it, playfully kick- 
ing at it. As the tempo increased, 
Mrs. L. reminded them that tho 
they didn’t want to break the jack 
o’ lantern, they were likely to if 
they kept on. 

What was the need of these boys 
at the moment? In our concern for 
developing children’s initiative, we 
sometimes neglect this guidance 
role. 


Arter I had observed a number 
of classrooms, I found myself ask- 
ing, “What is it that distinguishes 
the more dynamic classroom 
groups?” As I tried to probe for the 
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significant elements, I became in- 
creasingly aware that it was pri- 
marily in the field of personal rela- 
tions that the teacher provided an 
environment designed to meet the 
needs of each child. 

This point was emphasized when 
I visited a fourth grade in a new 
school. The teacher told me that 
many of the children had problems 
arising from differences in eco- 
nomic status. Her initial concern 
was to achieve belongingness for 
those who needed it and to unify 
the group. 

As I sat at the back of the room, 
a large boy intefpreted the pro- 
gram to me from time to time, 
showed me several of his belong- 
ings, and finally insisted on giving 
me a large polar map. 

Afterwards I asked the teacher 
if she had been bothered by this 
little confab. She said, “Oh, no. He 
needs that recognition.” It seemed 
good sense to her that children be 
given opportunities to learn to re- 
late themselves to adults as well as 
to their peers. 


A FourRTH-GRADE class that I vis- 
ited in the University of Michigan 
Elementary School had listed 33 
subjects they thought they would 
like to study and then narrowed the 
choice to six. The teacher told me 
that this was a considerable modi- 
fication of their original deter- 
mination to pursue a study of “the 
universe.” 

Working on the six topics proved 
to be a very rich experience for the 
youngsters. To be sure, it required 
work and ingenuity on the part of 
the teacher to bring the subjects 
within the children’s grasp. But it 
was a much more feasible under- 
taking than it would have been be- 
fore the era of filmstrips, slides, 
and color photography. This group 
had the added advantage of access 
to the campus observatory and to 
faculty personnel as sources of in- 
formation. 

The solar system was attacked 
first. Questions were raised, fol- 
lowed by discussion and reading. 
Where little or no reading material 
existed on a level which the class 
could use, the teacher prepared 
mimeographed information. 

The children also read on their 
own and wrote reports, which they 


shared with the group. Some drew 
pictures to illustrate points they 
wanted to make. A group of girls 
made a large poster in colored 
chalk. Most of the boys made 
papier-maché models of planets, 
dipped them in melted wax cray- 
ons, and hung them from strings in 
such a manner as to show their 
proper relationship to each other. 
Excursions were planned and en- 
joyed; summaries and evaluations 
were made from time to time. Every- 
one had an active part in the project. 

The teacher credited much of 
the success to the fact that the 
group had chosen the theme and 
continued to have opportunities to 
select. 


Whe the unit or large center 
of interest is the most effective way 
to foster growth, to provide variety 
in opportunity, and to teach many 
skills, teachers are also making con- 
stant attempts to serve individual 
wants. 

I got the impression that in 
the University Elementary School, 
much was being done along this 
line by means of reading on an 
individualized basis. 

In several rooms I repeatedly 
saw the teacher invite a child to 
come and read to her, or a child 
would ask to read, and the teach- 
er would spend from 15 to 25 
minutes listening and helping one 
child or another read from a book 
the child had chosen or which 
teacher and child chose together. 
Usually one or more student teach- 
ers did the same with other chil- 
dren while the majority of the 
group were either reading silently 
or engaging in other activities. 


My experiences not only chal- 
lenged me to look at my own teach- 
ing more objectively but to give 
serious thought to how teachers 
can best provide for the optimal 
growth of children. 

I have concluded that the aura 
of warmth and expansiveness em- 
anating from a teacher is the most 
significant factor in a teaching situ- 
ation. The teacher who has a sen- 
sitive awareness of individuals and 
an understanding personality pro- 
vides an atmosphere in which chil- 
dren can blossom into their full 
potential. + 
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Scheduling the 


in a small or middle-sized highschool 


usic is all around us from the 
M crate to the grave. The de- 
mand for it proves that it is not 
a frill; time proves that it is not 
a fad. 

Where there are schools, there 
is music. However, the school day 
is scheduled so chock-full of good 
things for boys and girls that music 
sometimes becomes just another 
drop in a rather full bucket. 

But music can’t be learned as a 
drop in the bucket. Schools need 
a sound, balanced music program. 

In many schools, orchestra has 
been scheduled out of the picture. 
There is no demand, it is said. But 
orchestra can succeed when the di- 
rector and principal recognize its 
worth and set up a longtime pro- 
gram. In it you have everything— 
strings, winds, and the finest litera- 
ture. 

In the vocal field, it is the mixed 
chorus that is often short-changed. 
Generally, boys won’t join, so we 
settle for a girls’ glee club. But a 
mixed chorus is worth working for. 
In it, again, you have everything. 
Honoring orchestra and chorus as 
the apex of the music program is 
important. 


How can a small or medium-sized 
school have a sound music program 
scheduled with a minimum of con- 
flict, so that a pupil sincerely in- 
terested in both instrumental and 
vocal fields may get some of each? 

It is in highschool that problems 
begin, and pupils are often forced 
from music by a tight schedule. 
Generally there are only six periods 


Mr. Lickey is president of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association and direc- 
tor of instrumental music in the 
Marshall [Missouri] Highschool. Mr. 
Lickey was assisted in the preparation 
of this article by A. H. Bueker, super- 
intendent; L. Buford Thomas, princi- 
pal; and Richard Kemm, vocal direc- 
tor. 
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per day. Academic subjects fill four 
of them. Physical training takes 
another half-period. That leaves 
one and one-half open periods a 
day. If a pupil ‘takes band, which 
meets daily, and glee club, which 
meets halftime, the day is filled. 
In a typical schedule, no pupil can 
take both band and orchestra. 

Here is a simple plan that may 
be helpful to principals and music 
directors who have found it difficult 
to work a wellbalanced music pro- 
gram into a busy schedule. It makes 
both band and orchestra available 
—and chorus and glee club as well. 

Let orchestra alternate with band 
the same period every other day. 
First semester, during the football 
season, let band meet three periods 
a week and orchestra twice; second 
semester, during the concert season, 
let orchestra meet three times and 
band twice. Give orchestra the in- 
door events such as plays and com- 
mencement. Give band the outdoor 
events and its share of indoor con- 
certs. 

We find that the majority of 
players want to be in both organ- 
izations. String players can quickly 
learn to double on band _ instru- 
ments and the surplus band play- 
ers on strings. This plan gives stu- 
dents a broader participation with 
little loss of quality in either band 
or orchestra. 

Mixed chorus can be scheduled 
in the remaining two and one-half 
periods per week. As many as three 
sections of girls’ glee club and two 
sections of boys’ glee club may then 
be staggered during other periods. 
In this way-it is possible for a pupil 
to belong to any three of the four 
major organizations—band, orches- 
tra, chorus, or glee club. 

If school-bus schedules will per- 
mit, chorus can meet before school, 
making all four groups available. 


HAROLD L. LICKEY 


A course in fundamentals also may 
be scheduled like any other elective 
academic course. 


Listep below are a few simple 
points to remember when sched- 
uling: 

[1] Keep the orchestra, band, 
and chorus periods free of one- 
section classes as far as possible. 
Place in these periods only those 
one-section classes that seem to 
draw few musicians (as shop or 
agriculture) . 

[2] Obtain from the music direc- 
tor the names of music pupils be- 
fore making individual schedules. 

[3] Keep the schedule stable 
from year to year for a wider choice. 
For example, if speech and physics 
are the same period, a pupil could 
take speech the eleventh year and 
physics the twelfth. 

[4] Ensembles can sometimes be 
scheduled in the same day, if mem- 
bers belong to the same class. Most 
ensembles, however, must get to- 
gether after school hours. We have 
what we call neighborhood en- 
sembles. 

For example, if a four- or five- 
block area has a violinist, a cellist, 
and a pianist, we give them some 
music, start them out, and turn 
them loose to practice together in 
their homes. Sometimes they do 
amazingly well. The director listens 
in only occasionally—and sometimes 
not at all. A spring recital might be 
scheduled for such a group, to give 
them additional motivation. 


Tuis approaches a balanced pro- 
gram for a small or medium-sized 
school. Vocal and instrumental en- 
sembles, large and small, are avail- 
able. It is flexible and economical 
of time. There is a minimum of 
conflict. But it takes a director and 
a principal who want a balanced 


program. + 
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CHEDULING the music program in 
S a large secondary school is an 
organizational problem that re- 
quires the ability and cooperation 
of the principal and music staff in 
its solution. The problem is not 
merely one of adequate technics of 
schedule-making but one which in- 
volves a knowledge and _ under- 
standing of the aims of the school, 
the total educational program, the 
objectives.and offerings of the music 
department, and the level of inter- 
est in the community. 

The good music program is a bal- 
anced program which aims to give 
all students an opportunity for the 
musical experience for which they 
have aptitude and interest. A wide 
variety of courses is offered in order 
to meet these needs. Such a pro- 
gram is effective only if it is suc- 
cessfully organized and carefully 
administered. The principal and 
the music staff must agree as to the 
total school program and plan ways 
of providing those extensive and 
varied opportunities in the daily 
schedule that will make the pro- 
gram effective. 

Arranging a satisfactory schedule 
is a major test of administrative 
competence, demanding a great 
deal of time and effort and the co- 
operation of the staff. The sched- 
uling of music classes and activities 
requires particular skill because of 
the large percent of the student- 
body involved, and because music is 
usually elective. 


In MAKING the music schedule at 
Evanston Township Highschool, 
Evanston, Illinois, we have assumed 
that every student needs some mu- 
sic education, and that the students 
vary greatly in skills and interests. 





Miss Rafferty is director of music in 
the Evanston [Illinois] Township 
Highschool, and Mr. Michael is the 
superintendent-principal. 
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Nusic Program 


in a large senior highschool 


All students are encouraged to en- 
joy all kinds of music, but provision 
is made for special interests and 
abilities. 

The highschool has an enrolment 
of 2460 students from the ninth 
thru the twelfth grades. There are 
150 teachers on the staff. Music is 
entirely elective. Many courses are 
provided for students who wish to 
continue their music work in col- 
leges, universities, or music schools. 
However, music is also an elective 
in all years regardless of the stu- 
dent’s major interest and is given 
credit toward graduation on the 
same basis as other subjects. In one 
or more of their years in highschool, 
approximately 40% elect music. 

The school employs four fulltime 
teachers who teach choral work, 
music appreciation,*theory and har- 
mony, general music, private and 
class piano, voice, and organ. There 
are two instrumental teachers who 
also teach in the elementary and 
junior highschools. 

There are a few specialists who 
teach voice, piano, strings, and 
other instruments. Space limitations 
on this activity will soon be re- 
moved, as a result of a bond issue. 

One large rehearsal room is in 
constant use. To implement the 
program ideally, a similar one is 
needed. Two classrooms with a ca- 
pacity of 30 or 40 are used for stu- 
dents in music appreciation or 
theory and harmony and for small 
rehearsal groups. There are two 
studio-type rooms which are used 
for private and class teaching, small 
groups, and student individual 
practice. There is a radio studio 
with direct lines to two Evanston 
stations. This is also used as an 
organ studio. 


Tue following courses in music 
are offered to all students on an 
elective basis: 





Girls’ Chorus; Male Chorus; Ad- 
vanced Chorus; Beginning Orches- 
tra; Advanced Orchestra; Begin- 
ning Band; Advanced Band; Music 
Appreciation I, II, III, IV; Fine 
Arts Survey. Also instruction is of- 
fered in the following specialized 
fields: private piano, voice, organ, 
orchestral and band instruments; 
class piano, voice, and orchestral 
and band instruments; special 
choral and instrumental groups. 

Four teachers are assigned to each 
period. Actually, these class assign- 
ments change daily. 

For instance, there is one sec- 
tional rehearsal of each special 
group in each period each week. 
On other days, the boys and girls 
may rehearse separately. It is possi- 
ble to divide for sectionals. It is nec- 
essary to have at least two other 
rooms available to implement the 
program. 

The teachers, who are all good 
conductors and good pianists, work 
together to plan the program. 
Rarely are all four of them at any 
one rehearsal. Student accompa- 
nists are used in sectional and spe- 
cial group rehearsals. 

Since a basic goal of the Evan- 
ston Township Highschool is to 
provide music experiences for the 
entire school, assembly programs 
are very important and are planned 
as an essential part of the school 
program. 

The school offers musical per- 
formances for the parents and the 
community, thus stimulating both 
participants and listeners. There 
are orchestra, band, and choral 
concerts and Christmas and spring 
music festivals in which all music 
students participate. There is an 
opera for the especially gifted and 
interested students. 

With such an offering, music per- 
meates the total educational pro- 
gram of the school. + 
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DO YOU HAVE A LOSING PERSONALITY ? 


| Try To Be Liked I Try To Be Recognized 


I go along with whatever the 
crowd proposes, even if I don’t 


You can always hear my voice 

when I’m around. 

think that the crowd is absolutely 

right. I usually wear flashy clothes and 
like to be the first with a fad. 

When things go wrong, I just 


glower and sulk. 


I don’t do my best in school be- 
cause I am afraid that if I get 


I brag to get attention. 


I “raise cain” in class to show 
that I’m not afraid of the teacher. 


good marks I may be ridiculed 
by some of my classmates. 


| Try To Have Adventures 


| Try To Gain a Feeling of and New Experiences 


Security Instead of doing worthwhile 


I associate exclusively with my 
own clique. 


I try to have my seat changed 
when I find myself near some- 
one I don’t like. 


I'll date only a popular boy or 
girl. 


things, I daydream that I’m rich 
and famous. 


I don’t stick to any one job very 
long. 


I am easily bored. 


I try to escape boredom by read- 
ing blood-curdling comics. 





I Try To Be Liked 


I like to play the leading role 
but realize that the behind-the- 
scene workers are important to 
the group, too. 


I’m called a good sport because 
I do my share. 


I don’t talk about others in a 
way that hurts, and I come to 
the defense of people when I hear 
unfair criticism spoken about 
them. 


OR DO YOU HAVE A WINNING PERSONALITY ? 


| Try To Be Recognized 


I think good manners are impor- 
tant. 


I get the best grades I can with 
my capabilities. 


I try to be appropriately dressed 
and to have that “‘scrubbed”’ look. 


When I am asked to help with a 
group project, 1 work hard to 
make it a success. 


| Try To Have Adventures 


| Try To Gain a Feeling of and New Experiences 


Security 


I try to save some of my allowance 
for big events. If my allowance 
is inadequate, I supplement it by 
working in my spare time. 


I don’t let praise go to my head, 
and I try to learn from honest 
criticism. 


I enjoy doing constructive things. 


I join in school activities an 
clubs. 


I give some of my time to worth- 
while social causes. 


I am interested in world events. 








A group of parents tackles 





The Problem of Report Cards 
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«¢7HE school would be hard put to 
devise anything more damag- 
ing to more people than our type of 
report cards.” So a father spoke out 
his opinion during an evening ses- 
sion of our Parents’ Workshop. 

“This Friday is report-card day, 
and already I’m bracing myself,” he 
continued. “Just about every kind 
of ugliness appears among the chil- 
dren when grades come out—hate, 
jealousy, backbiting, taunting, de- 
ceitfulness, shame, despair, mean 
ridicule, fear.” 

Opening the flood gates could not 
let loose dammed-up water any 
more violently than this impas- 
sioned speech released the distress 
pent up in the parents present. Fi- 
nally out of the welter of discussion 
came the constructive question: 
“What are we going to do about 
this report-card situation?” 


Tue members of this Parents’ 
Workshop live in the same neigh- 
borhood, their homes clustered 
about the school. They meet weekly 
to work together on the everyday 
problems and projects of their two 
inseparable vocations of homemak- 
ing and neighborhood-making. Pres- 
ent with them to provide on-the-job 
guidance 1s a psychologist who is di- 
recting a “Project in Family and 
Community Development.” 

The city is sponsoring this project 
on the premise that it’s better to 
help all its nurturing groups (fam- 
ily, neighborhood, school, church, 
youth organizations, and the rest) 
do their job of child guidance well 


Dr. Westcott is a consulting psycholo- 
gist specializing in family and com- 
munity development, Elm Grove, Wis- 
constn. 
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than to have to foot the bill for ex- 
pensive remedial services. The cost 
of such an undertaking need not be 
great. In one small city, the Com- 
munity Chest financed the launch- 
ing of a small-scale project for $10,- 
000, altho $15,000-25,000 is needed 
to start a more extensive program. 

This Parents’ Workshop had 


grown out of the expressed needs of 


a particular group of parents. It is 
one of the ways thru which their 
community is realizing the domi- 
nant objective of its over-all proj- 
ect: to help the community discover 
and provide those conditions for 
living and learning which will make 
the functioning of all the nurturing 
groups of the community more 
sound, effective, and consistent. 


On tHe evening mentioned at the 
start of this article, these parents 
were feeling their way toward a 
truth which Lincoln Steffens, as a 
young reporter, discovered before 
them: When a group starts working 
to better something in its commu- 
nity, it is soon apparent that what 
one group can do is all tied up with 
what other groups say or do or want. 

There are exciting signs in our 
land today that we are at last realiz- 
ing that every community is a great 
living web of human relationships, 
forever weaving and interweaving, 
and so becoming more conducive to 
human growth if the community is 
healthy. But the great web snarls 
or rots away in spots and breaks, 
wherever individualistic or isola- 
tionist conduct in persons, groups, 
or institutions serves selfinterest at 
the expense of the common good. 

Many tough disciplinary situa- 


tions and personality disorders in 
our young, much ganging-up, sexual 
irregularity, and delinquency are of 
our own making. We do not yet all 
work together effectively enough in 
providing such secure, sound, rich 
social soil in our neighborhoods as 
will make our young want to send 
their roots down deep into the com- 
munity and be members-that-count 
in its significant planning and un- 
dertakings. As we ourselves—per- 
sons, groups, and institutions—be- 
come genuinely a part of our own 
community instead of standing 
apart from it, so will our children. 


Wirn = these considerations in 
mind and with the approval and co- 
operation of the principal and 
teachers, the Parents’ Workshop de- 
cided to hold grade conferences. 
Each conference—thru a series of 
three or four discussions—would 
tackle some problem mutually 
troublesome to home and school. 
The conferences were scheduled 
during school hours for the parents 
and teachers in each school grade. 

It was decided that the sessions 
in any one series should occur in 
close succession so as to gather im- 
petus and foster creative planning 
and concerted action. Later, an ex- 
tra session (or another series, if 
needed) was to be scheduled to ap- 
praise outcomes and make construc- 
tive changes. The needs of the chil- 
dren in each grade would deter- 
mine which problems and how 
many would be tackled during any 
school year. 

This plan meant that all those 
responsible for the nurturing of 
growth in the children in any par- 
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“Just about every kind of ugliness appears among the children when grades come out. . 


ticular grade were embarking on 
“action research” — studying and 
learning while continuing in their 
regular jobs. Constructive programs 
were to be worked out for the chil- 
dren whose teachers were in confer- 
ence. 

The parents agreed that the first 
of these grade conferences should 
be on report cards. 


Present at the first session were 
the fifth-grade teacher, the princi- 
pal, many parents attracted by the 
vital character of the meeting, the 
psychologist, two capable commu- 
nity leaders invited as resource peo- 
ple, and four graduate students-in- 
training. 

Three mothers who had attended 
the Parents’ Workshop launched 
the series with a resumé of what had 
occurred there. Next, those who 
knew best the problems and obliga- 
tions of the school regarding report 
cards were encouraged to speak out 
about the practical aspects of re- 
porting: the difficulty of making a 
just appraisal of any child’s growth; 
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the need of supplying records for 
children being promoted, gradu- 
ated, or transferred; the teacher's 
problem of becoming really well- 
informed about the many children 
in each crowded classroom; and so 
on. 

Then followed a frank presenta- 
tion of the problems heaped upon 
the family because of grade reports: 
the untenable position in which 
parents are placed because they are 
expected by the child to side with 
him when he feels unfairly treated 
and at the same time expected by 
the school to side with it in a game 
in which the school sets up all the 
rules; the difficulties resulting from 
odious comparisons being made be- 
tween children; the bad effect of 
the children’s focusing upon getting 
grades instead of on possessing 
themselves of their rich cultural 
heritage; and so on. 


T nis first session was one of orien- 
tation, exploring facts, and discov- 
ering factors previously unsuspected 
by school staff and parents. Since 


humanbeings, not angels, were at 
work, there were exasperating mo- 
ments when someone rambled on, 
or quibbled, or whined, and tense 
moments when someone’s temper 
got too hot. 

But because of concern for their 
children, the group put up deter- 
mined resistance to any real break 
in its ranks. For their children’s 
sake, the participants were willing 
to undergo genuine education— 
learning by doing. Furthermore, to 
undergo integrated education — 
learning with, from, and thru each 
other. 

Within two days a mimeographed 
report of the recorded proceedings 
was sent to the home of every child 
in that fifth grade. It contained a 
stirring appeal—the need of the 
children to have all their parents 
participate. 

The second and third sessions 
(one week intervening) moved 
slowly toward the goal now activat- 
ing the participants: to discover, by 
working together, the most effective 
conditions for the nurture of growth 
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in their children, and then to pro- 
vide these conditions. 


AT LENGTH, some suggestions were 
chosen for immediate trial. “Steps 
That Need Taking” were listed as 
they pertained to the following four 
groups: 

[1] The school staff: to make 
clear upon what basis the child is 
being graded 

[2] The parents: to encourage 
children to regard grades as guide 
posts rather than infallible edicts 

[3] The neighbors: to drop bad 
practices, such as making invidious 
coniparisons between children 

[4] The group as a whole: to in- 
clude the children themselves in dis- 
cussions on the problem, so that 
grades no longer seem something 
done to them. 

Perhaps the most valuable devel- 
opment out of this first series was 
the realization by all participants 
that school reports were a complex 
problem and that solutions must be 
discovered progressively by further 
cooperative work and experiment. 

The 15-day span yielded results 
beyond expectations. Working re- 


lationships had markedly improved, 
an effective neighborhood way had 
been found to deal with common 
problems, understandings had deep- 
ened, and a teacher-parent commit- 
tee was being formed for group dis- 
cussion of other questions. 


These outcomes seemed to be 
even more important than the fact 
that plans were laid for a long-term 
item-by-item improvement of re- 
porting to parents. 


Arrer the series was over, a sum- 
mary of what had taken place, plus 
the suggestions selected for imme- 
diate trial, was sent to all parents 
and teachers who had participated. 
Moreover a copy was delivered per- 
sonally by a committee of parents 
going as neighbors to all families 
who had not participated. 

These visits revealed several fam- 
ilies who were almost completely 
out of touch with the school and 
neighborhood. This cordial neigh- 
borliness drew a number of these 
selfsegregated homes into the grade 
conferences, and so into making 
their several contributions to a 
stronger, sounder, richer soil for all 
their growing children. # 
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N THE complicated world of today, 
I all people need to know some 
mathematics, and for those with 
competence in the field, vocational 
opportunities abound. In fact, name 
an occupation from research worker 
to homemaker, and vou are almost 
sure to suggest a job wherein math- 
ematics plays a part. 

The man in the street uses simple 
estimates, measurements, and calcu- 
lations. Mathematics is the life- 
blood of his buying and selling, his 
earning and spending, and his sav- 
ing and investing. For many people 
the terse question, “What's the per- 
centage?” expresses a philosophy of 
life. To some extent the language 
of mathematics undergirds the de- 
cisions and facilitates the reports 
that citizens in all walks of life have 
to make. 

Students in school often get the 
impression that only engineers, sci- 
entists, statisticians, and teachers 
need mathematics. Many of them 
studiously avoid studying math- 
ematics on the theory that they are 
not interested in science. 

But in modern life such a deci- 
sion tends to cripple the student 


Dr. Brune is associate professor of 
mathematics at Iowa State Teachers 
College in Cedar Falls and assistant 
editor of The Mathematics Teacher, a 
publication of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, an NEA 
department. 


intellectually, for all citizens need 
to earn and manage a livelihood; 
all need to read intelligently; all 
need to distinguish valid reasoning 
from verbal rubbish. Mathematics, 
correctly conceived, helps one do all 
of these things. 

People need number sense as well 
as commonsense. In home life, com- 
munity life, and vocational life, 
mathematics and security are insep- 
arable. All citizens have to solve 
problems; all have to make choices. 
And those who reason well are pre- 
pared to choose well. 

Of course, advanced mathematics 
cannot be mastered by every stu- 
dent. And undoubtedly some stu- 
dents are wasting their time by 
studying math that is beyond their 
capabilities. But every student who 
is capable of profiting from ad- 
vanced math should consider care- 
fully the opportunities it affords. 

In the paragraphs that follow, 
we shall consider the employment 
opportunities that exist for those 
who know mathematics. In a cul- 
ture based on scientific findings, 
such people are in short supply. 
Really the harvest is plenteous, and 
the laborers are few. 


Skilled Workers 


Craftsmen, farmers, clerical work- 
ers, nurses, and technicians need 
basic mathematics in their work. By 
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all means they should have mas- 
tered the basic mathematics of 
the junior and senior highschools. 
Altho mathematical needs vary 
with one’s trade, students should 
look beyond minimum essentials as 
they prepare for their life’s work. 
Promotions tend to go to those 
whose ability and training enable 
them to do outstanding work. 

Skilled workers constitute a siz- 
able portion of our population. 
This important group needs re- 
placements and additions continu- 
ally. Young people should not over- 
look the numerous vocational op- 
portunities connected with provid- 
ing services and producing goods in 
our economy. 


Industry 


In industry, people with almost 
every degree of mathematical pro- 
ficiency find employment. True, 
many machine operators in indus- 
try tend to concentrate on manual 
rather than mathematical skills. But 
in those same industries, research 
mathematicians are needed daily to 
apply a high order of creative acu- 
men to the numerous problems that 
arise. 

Leaders in industry have exploit- 
ed machines that do tedious work. 
Especially fascinating are those ma- 
chines that perform prodigious 
feats of computation. But com- 
puting machines do not displace 
brains or lessen the demand for peo- 
ple who know mathematics. 

The popular concept of electron- 
ic computers as “gigantic brains” 
is incorrect. Such devices, helpful 
tho they are, need humanbeings to 
break down the problems, arrange 
the steps, chaose the operations, 
and punch precise instructions in. 
The machines simply follow direc- 
tions scrupulously and_ speedily. 
The point for students to ponder is 
that able thinkers direct the ma- 
chines. 

Industry needs more and more 
people who know collegiate and 
graduate-school mathematics. Be- 
sides engineers, chemists, physicists, 
biologists, geologists, and metallur- 
gists, industry employs statisticians, 
operations analysts, quality-control 
personnel, and mathematical con- 
sultants. The demand for the serv- 
ices of such experts grows apace. 

There are very few people versed 
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in applied mathematics available to 
solve the bulk of industry’s chal- 
lenging probiems. Naturally such 
people command high salaries. 


Research in Science 


A wide variety of specialists work 
full time in research. These re- 
searchers know a natural science or 
a social science, and they know 
mathematics, especially statistics. 

It is not surprising that the de- 
mand for these workers exceeds the 
supply. People who can direct re- 
search, design experiments, and se- 
lect mathematical models appropri- 
ate to the problems at hand are 
scarce. Moreover, for every research 
leader, several assistants, clerks, and 
computers are needed. 

All of these workers use mathe- 
matics. And here again those who 
know the most science and the most 
mathematics stand ready for pro- 
motions to positions bringing great- 
er responsibilities and rewards. 


Government 


Government—federal, state, and 
local—provides many positions that 
require training in mathematics. As 
in industry, more people who know 
mathematics are needed, and still 
more will be needed in the future. 

About 76% of the persons work- 
ing in mathematics for the federal 
government are in statistical work, 
another 15% fill positions related to 
cryptography, 7% are mathemati- 
cians, and 2% do actuarial work. 

Students interested in govern- 
ment jobs should read materials 
furnished by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. College juniors may enter 
government service thru summer 
jobs that can later become perma- 
nent positions. 

All aspects considered, govern- 
ment jobs compare favorably with 
similar positions in industry. 


National Defense 


Among the lessons learned from 
World War II, two stand out: 

[1] Many military assignments 
and many defense jobs require 
mathematics. 

[2] Far too many of our citizens 
are woefully weak mathematically. 

Young people interested in the 
details of assignments in the service 
should refer to occupational hand- 
books furnished by recruiting of- 


ficers. They will note that dozens of 
career fields in the several branches 
require mathematics. 

Students desiring to be better pre- 
pared in case another major defense 
effort becomes necessary should re- 
alize that public schools provide the 
best avenue toward understanding 
in mathematics. In time of war, 
makeup courses substitute poorly, if 
at all, for the substantial work regu- 
larly available in public high- 
schools. 


Engineering 

Secondary school also provides 
the best place to begin one’s prep- 
aration for engineering. Far too 
many students omit work in science 
and mathematics and then later try 
frantically to catch up. In engineer- 
ing, in fact, making up highschool 
work in college is almost impossi- 
ble. 

Engineering is one of our fastest 
growing professions, and the supply 
of engineers will probably not 
match the demand for at least 10 


years. 

The preparation for an engineer- 
ing career is long and arduous. But 
the gains are worth the pains. 


Actuarial Work 


Actuaries apply the theories of 
mathematical probability and sta- 
tistics in insurance, pension, and 
related fields. Since their work calls 
for a high order of ability and 
judgment, actuaries must continue 
their education on the job after 
studying a full program of univer- 
sity mathematics. 

Actuaries form a highly select 
group among applied mathemati- 
cians, and there are relatively few of 
them. The continuing demand for 
their services far exceeds the supply. 

Altho the preparation seems for- 
midable, the rich rewards for those 
who qualify should encourage more 
of our capable young people to 
make that preparation. 


Statistics 


Research plays an important role 
in modern living. People in nearly 
all callings steadily seek to improve 
ways of doing things. As they ex- 
periment and make measurements, 
they use statistical methods or con- 
sult statisticians. 

Since new uses for statistics crop 
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up continually, the demand for peo- 
ple who know statistics grows swift- 
ly. The layman encounters statisti- 
cal concepts in his general reading. 
The scientist and the social scientist 
need statistical insights daily. The 
statistical consultant receives more 
and more requests. The mathemat- 
ical statistician steadily develops 
new theories adequate for the many 
problems that arise in research. 

Statistics provides a fertile field, 
but only the mathematically profi- 
cient can hope to work successfully 
In It. 


Teaching 


Readers of the NEA JouRNAL un- 
derstand teacher shortages. Many 
new teachers are needed, including 
teachers of mathematics. As large 
enrolments reach the secondary 
schools, three mathematics teachers 
will probably be needed for every 
two now teaching. Colleges will 
also need more teachers of mathe- 
matics. 

As students and their advisers 
readily realize, future teachers of 
mathematics need thoro prepara- 
tion in mathematics, science, and 
language. To help his students un- 


derstand mathematics, the teacher 
must necessarily have clear-cut con- 
ceptions himself. 


Research in Mathematics 


Mathematicians continually ex- 
periment with, ideas. Such research 
has to go on, or mathematics would 
stagnate and eventually science and 
invention would suffer. Indeed, the 
people who develop mathematics 
for the sake of mathematics also 
provide models useful to experi- 
menters in other fields. 

Most people in mathematical re- 
search also teach mathematics in 
universities. In both kinds of work 
only the best can qualify, and the 
paucity of people prepared to pro- 
vide needed replacements and addi- 
tions at this level is disturbing. Do 
our schools provide adequate exper- 
iences for our gifted young people? 
Most mathematicians doubt that 
they do. 


Some Conclusions 


Our brief look at occupational 
areas grounded on mathematics 
suggests several conclusions: 

[1] People who know mathemat- 
ics are in great demand. Apparent- 


ly only a disastrous depression 
could alter the picture. 

[2] This situation outshines the 
general rosy outlook for all labor. 
A culture based on science requires 
technical manpower. 

[3] Young people who reach col- 
lege or fulltime employment or the 
armed services before they realize 
the importance of studying mathe- 
matics face many closed occupa- 
tional doors. 

[4] Vocational opportunities im- 
ply scholastic responsibilities. Stu- 
dents and their advisers need to re- 
alize as never before that the world 
needs people who know mathemat- 
ics. With all their getting in school 
—courses, credits, and extracurricu- 
lum acclaim—young people need to 
get understanding. This holds espe- 
cially for mathematics. Even grades 
and honors are but tinkling cym- 
bals and sounding brass if insight 
be missed. 

Administrators and counselors 
can infer from our brief description 
of a few vocations that students in 
mathematics must study it serious- 
ly. It must also be clear that oppor- 
tunities for the excellent are almost 
unbounded. + 


Teacher Efforts To Safeguard Tenure 


Ir is more than a coincidence that 
tenure and employment practices 
are best in schools where the teach- 
er group is actively interested in 
professional standards, ethics, com- 
petency, accreditation, welfare, com- 
munity relations, and improvement 
of the school program. 

High professional standards and 
good performance, which are recog- 
nized in the better school systems, 
are safeguards for tenure of teach- 
ers. 

In fact, you as an individual help 
to safeguard tenure when you .. . 

[1] recognize your primary pro- 
fessional obligation of guiding 
learning in subjectmatter, skill in 
fundamentals, and common learn- 
ings; 

[2] are an effective counselor and 
guide to pupils in their all-around 
development and growth—aiding 
pupils to plan with you, to solve 
problems, to think and to study 
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effectively, and to learn to live and 
work with a minimum of tensions; 

[3] promote understanding be- 
tween the school, the profession, 
and the public being served; 

[4] participate as an interested, 
active member of the community 
in a number of worthwhile activi- 
ties; 

[5] observe the standards of the 
NEA Code of Professional Ethics; 

[6] concern yourself with im- 
provement of the profession and en- 
courage improvements in_profes- 
sional standards; 

[7] endorse high standards for 
certification and legal qualifications 
for those who desire to enter the 
teaching profession; 

[8] continuously selfevaluate and 
make efforts to improve profession- 
al competency; 

[9] cooperate with boards of edu- 
cation and administrative authori- 
ties in the establishment of sound, 


mutually agreed upon, and well- 
understood personnel policies; 

[10] actively encourage and re- 
cruit for the profession those per- 
sons who appear to have the best 
possibilities for becoming success- 
ful teachers; 

[11] devise better technics to in- 
volve parents in the educational 
process, develop improved home- 
school-community relations, and in- 
crease the understanding of child 
development; 

[12] maintain a wholesome phys- 
ical and mental wellbeing thru cre- 
ative activities and varied personal 
and community interests. 

Chances are good that there ex- 
ists a close relationship between the 
appraised value of your services as 
a teacher and the security of your 
employment. 

—THEODORE J. JENSON, chairman, 
NEA Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. 
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Workshops on Conservation 


and Outdoor Education 


MILTON J. GOLD 


now-how, know-about, and 
K want-to are the basic objectives 
of workshops on conservation and 
outdoor education in Washington 
state. Last summer the second year 
of these workshops was successfully 
completed. 

Water power, forests and farms, 
fish, game, and scenic beauty—con- 
servation of these resources has long 
been a concern in the state. In re- 
cent years, work done by the state 
has been reinforced by many efforts 
of schools to have youngsters learn 
outofdoors those things which can 
best be learned there. How to make 
wise use of our natural resources is 
one of those learnings. 

For some time Washington 
schools have recognized their re- 
sponsibility for conservation educa- 
tion. In 1953 the first state work- 
shop was organized to make use of 
outdoor laboratories as a method to 
help teachers build necessary back- 
grounds. Approximately 100  par- 
ticipants and resource persons could 
be found that August climbing thru 
forest lands and doing a wide vari- 
ety of things such as observing log- 
ging operations, cruising and scal- 
ing timber, planting trees, observ- 
ing appropriate soil-conservation 
practices, and building models of 
watershed planning and good farm 
use, 

The workshop fired the imagina- 
tion of participants and resource 
persons. It was so successful that 
four additional workshops were 
conducted in 1954 with an attend- 
ance of approximately 200. Each 
was unique, altho similar in prin- 
ciple to the pilot in 1953. An in- 
novation in one program was the 


Mr. Gold is supervisor of curriculum, 
office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington. 
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Photos show the forestry groups at 
work planning, observing, and planting. 


inclusion of a class of sixth-graders 
in the second week of a two-week 
program for teachers. 


A nost of organizations and agen- 
cies joined the state superintendent 
of public instruction in planning 
the first state workshop on conser- 
vation and outdoor education. The 
program was dedicated to the devel- 
opment of know-how on the part of 
teachers in working with students 
in outdoor situations, extending 
from brief field trips to camping ex- 
periences of a week or more. A sec- 
ond emphasis of the workshop was 
on developing know-about, so that 
teachers would feel secure in lead- 
ing the study on natural resources. 
But the most important emphasis 
was to arouse want-to, an ardent de- 
sire to do something about conser- 
vation education. 

Communities were encouraged to 
send teams including teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and lay persons so that 
they could join together in plan- 
ning upon return to their commu- 
nities. Workshop planners hoped 
that a group spirit would develop 
and reinforce each individual’s res- 
olution to translate his workshop 
experience into action at home, 











Events in the 1953-54 school year 
fulfilled these hopes. 


Centrat Washington College of 
Education, State College of Wash- 
ington, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, and Eastern 
Washington College of Education 
each sponsored one of the four 1954 
workshops. Of course, many other 
organizations in the state gave gen- 
erous support to the workshops in 
planning, in sponsoring teacher par- 
ticipation, and in conducting the 
workshops. 

Furthermore, state departments 
concerned with forests, farms, wild- 
life, fisheries, parks, recreation, and 
water power made liberal provision 
of personnel. The US Soil Conser- 
vation and Forest Services were 
most helpful in providing facilities 
and resource persons. 

Organized cooperation of the for- 
est industries was another feature 
of this workshop. One outstanding 
source of assistance was the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 
Another was the Washington Edu- 
cation and Forest Industries Com- 
mittee formed thru the efforts of 
the American Forest Products In- 
dustries and the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Pearl A. 
Wanamaker [president of NEA in 
1946-47]. 

This committee, which includes 
representatives of Washington’s 
basic industries, was immediately 
enthusiastic about the workshops. 
Several of the firms represented pro- 
vided a number of scholarships for 
teachers. Additional support for the 
workshop came from a grant for 
outdoor education from the Kellogg 
Foundation. 

Barbra Holland, coordinator of 
camping for the Dearborn, Mich- 
igan, schools, served as a special con- 
sultant. Directors of the workshop 
were Harley L. Robertson and the 
writer, both staff members in the 
office of the state superintendent of 
, public instruction. 


As a result of the cooperation of 
many individuals, agencies, and in- 
dustries, Washington is' looking for- 
ward to a rapid growth of enthu- 
siasm for and interest in the teach- 
ing of conservation and the use of 
outdoor learning situations in its 
schools. + 
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Sammy is a friendly, welladjusted 
child. But two years ago he was “the 
new kid” in the neighborhood. No 
one called to ask him to join the 
gang for football or a hike. No one 
joined him for the walk home from 
school. He was lonesome and be- 
came nervous and unsure of him- 
self. 

Finally he became acquainted 
with Ralph on the next street. The 
two of them played and went to 
school together. 

One day soon after, Sammy came 
home crying. “All the boys” had 
joined in a group to throw snow- 
balls at him. Out of his heart-break 
came one supreme hurt, “Even my 
friend Ralph was in the gang.” 

Are these cruel children? Of 
course not. This is a normal experi- 
ence of a child who moves into a 
home in an area where he is not ac- 
quainted and attends a new school. 
Fear and rejection of the stranger 
are human reactions which far ante- 
date our psychological records. 

Such a situation can never be 
entirely cleared up, but a great 
amount of good can be accom- 
plished by a program to make new 
students feel at home. Some schools 
score well in this respect, but the 
majority are doing little in an or- 
ganized, planned way. 

All too often the new student is 
registered in the principal's office 
and sent on to a class with no more 
information to the teacher than, 
“Sue is.a new student who will be 
in your room.” 

To the teacher, Sue means new 
records to complete, back work to 
be made up, and more crowding in 
an overcrowded room. Sometimes 
this overshadows the fact that the 








“Even My Friend Ralph. . .” 


new pupil is also a frightened, lone- 
some little girl. As a result, Sue may 
become a behavior problem to at- 
tract attention. 

No matter how busy the teacher 
is, he should talk with Sue as soon 
as possible to find out about scho- 
lastic achievement, interests, and 
ambitions, but especially to let her 
know that someone is interested. 
In the lower grades it can be help- 
ful if the new pupil is assigned to 
a committee or a task which will 
have her working with another stu- 
dent—preferably one who lives near 
her. The aim of the teacher should 
be to have some pupils think and 
say, “Sue,” instead of “that new 
kid.” 

In the secondary school a wel- 
come committee sponsored by the 
student council could be valuable 
in helping new students thru the 
first few difficult days. 

Some suggestions for a welcome 
committee might be: 

[1] Develop a highschool applica- 
tion-for-membership form in which 
the new student can list interests 
and previous school activities. 

[2] Introduce the newcomer to 
the officers of clubs or organizations 
engaged in the activities indicated 
in the above form. 

[3] Appoint a student to answer 
the newcomer’s questions and act as 
his guide for several days. 

[4] Arrange to have the new 
pupil interviewed for the school 
newspaper, so he can be introduced 
to the studentbody. 

[5] Suggest to an affable student 
who lives in the same direction that 
he seek out the new pupil and walk 
home with him. 

[6] Make certain that the new- 
comer has an invitation and com- 
pany for the next school party or 
club meeting. 

It will never be possible to pre- 
vent entirely the dread of the un- 
known or the lonely feeling of 
giving up the familiar. But we can 
prevent much heartache and many 
behavior problems if we shorten the 
period in which the new boy or girl 
is looked upon as a stranger. 

— JOSEPH E. WALKER, history teach- 
er, Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
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8 gs of the highest honors which 
can come to a highschool stu- 
dent is election to membership in 
the National Honor Society. 

This organization, founded in 
1921 by the National Association 
of Secondary-school Principals [an 
NEA department], has had a satis- 
fyingly steady growth; ioday there 
are about 6000 chapters, located in 
every state in the union, in the US 
possessions, and even in some for- 
eign countries. It is the only high- 
school honor society that is truly 
national, and its emblem is worn 
proudly by its thousands of mem- 
bers. 


Orren called “the Phi Beta 
Kappa of the highschool,” the Na- 
tional Honor Society enjoys high 
prestige among  secondary-school 
students and school administrators. 
Election to membership is greatly 
desired, but only those who can 
measure up to the high ideals and 
standards of the society are eligible. 

The first emphasis is upon schol- 
arship; every member must have at 
least a “B” average. Then, from 
those students eligible scholastical- 
ly, selection is made by the faculty 


Mr. Van Pool is director of student 


activities, National Association of 
Secondary-school Principals, NEA. 


of those who have shown evidence 
of high character, school and com- 
munity service, and ability to lead 
others in a worthy enterprise. It 
has never been the intention of the 
NASSP to stress scholarship at the 
expense of all-around living. 
Almost every chapter has an ex- 
cellent program of service: projects 
range from baby-sitting so that 
mothers can go to the polls, to rais- 
ing money for charity; from tutor- 
ing slower students, to organizing 


a pep rally. 


Ir 1s not difficult to understand 
the success of the NHS. One reason 
is the fact that the society is devoid 
of commercialism; it is managed by 
the highschool principals of the na- 
tion thru NASSP, their own profes- 
sional organization. All decisions 
are made on a high level, the ques- 
tions always uppermost being, 
“What is best for students? What 
is best for the schools?” 

There are no dues or assessments 
of any kind which the local chapter 
must pay to the national organiza- 
tion, except for an initial fee of $5 
for which each chapter receives an 
engraved charter. Local chapters 
may charge modest membership 
dues, not to exceed $1 per year, but 
this is optional with the chapter. 


The National Honor Society 


“Phi Beta Kappa of the Highschool” 


GERALD M. VAN POOL 
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Another reason for the success 
of the society is that every member 
has had some experience and train- 
ing in the management of school 
and civic affairs. Also important is 
the fact that members tend to cre- 
ate in others a genuine enthusiasm 
for scholarship. 

Each chapter makes its own 
unique contribution to the life of 
the school and community and is a 
potent force for good. School ad- 
ministrators recognize this and use 
the society for carrying out many 
school and community projects. 


Every highschool should make 
an effort not only to honor its out- 
standing students with membership 
in the National Honor Society, but 
also to draw upon the talents of this 
unique group for the improvement 
of all highschool activities. # 


The impressive induction ceremonies 
emphasize the scholarship and good- 
citizenship aims of the organization. 





Here is one of the 29 bands in the 
four-mile pageant-parade in Manchester. 


je New Hampshire Education 
Association celebrated its cen- 
tennial October 13-15, 1954. High- 
light of the observance was a four- 
mile pageant-parade in Manchester, 
which depicted the history of the as- 
sociation and the progress of educa- 
tion in New Hampshire during the 
past century. 

Fifty-four floats were entered in 
the parade by public and private 
schools and colleges and other 
groups; and 29 bands from high- 
schools, the University of New 
Hampshire, and Dartmouth Col- 
lege were in the line of march. 

Some of the floats were replicas 
of early schools or early classrooms; 
others portrayed presentday cur- 
riculum changes, particularly in 
vocational education. Crowds esti- 
mated at over 100,000 witnessed the 
‘parade, and many others saw it on 
a two-hour program from the local 
TV station. 


Miss McWeeney is an instructor in 
the Nashua [New Hamipshire] Senior 
Highschool. She was director of pub- 
licity for the centennial. 


A 54-float parade was a striking feature of 
the state education association’s 


centennial convention. 


Another outstanding event of the 
centennial was a dinner honoring 
distinguished educators and lay 
persons from New Hampshire who 
have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to education. 

Among those honored’ were 
Robert Frost, who formerly taught 
at Pinkerton Academy in Derry and 
at State Normal School [now Plym- 
outh Teachers College]; Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, widow of the 
composer, whose part in establish- 
ing and maintaining the Mac- 
Dowell Peterborough Colony in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire, has 
provided encouragement for many 
outstanding writers, artists, and 
musicians; and Mabel McKelvey of 
Berlin, New Hampshire, a_ class- 
room teacher and New Hampshire 
state director of NEA. 

This recognition of the distin- 
guished service of many New 
Hampshire people turned out to 
be tremendously important for 
building public relations. 

A special science show, A Cen- 
tury of Progress in Science, was 


ANNE McWEENEY 


produced particularly for the cen- 
tennial of the NHEA by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 

The Assembly of: Delegates, the 
legislative body of the association, 
at its meeting on the opening day 
approved for presentation to the 
state legislature such vital programs 
as a minimum salary law, state aid 
for schools, and a continuing-con- 
tract law. 

The three-day sessions were 
brought to a close at a general 
meeting at which William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the NEA, 
spoke of “A Century of Progress 
in Education,” and an_ all-state 
chorus of 250 highschool students 
presented a program ranging from 
Bach to modern music. 

Dr. Carr stressed the fact that 
teaching has become a united pro- 
fession with local, state, and na- 
tional organizations playing a con- 
structive role in the process. Im- 
provements have come about thru 
better preparation of teachers, con- 
ferences, and other activities of the 
organized profession to exchange 





ideas and improve performance, 
and continuous scientific study of 
child growth, educational methods, 
and the curriculum. 

One of the basic purposes of 
our centennial celebration was to 
acquaint people in New Hamp- 
shire with the job that education is 
doing for them today. In this we 
feel we were most successful. 

A second major purpose was to 
knit our whole NHEA organization 
more closely together thru a com- 
mon project. Here, too, we accom- 
plished our objective. The competi- 
tive aspects of the celebration (who 
would win prizes for the best floats 
in the parade?) built ésprit de 
corps in individual locals, while 
the cooperative aspects encouraged 
all the locals to work together as a 
smoothly functioning and harmo- 
nious unit. + 


Bottom left: A replica of the highschool 


in Nashua in 1854 where the first NHEA 
meeting was held. Bottom right: Reason- 
able facsimile of an early one-room 
school with a pot-bellied stove, woodpile, 
stationary benches, globe, and birch rod. 


The theme of this NHEA float is 
“Education for the World of Tomorrow.” 


Robert Frost received a citation as a distinguished 
educator from Kenneth Bishop, president of the NHEA. 
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Augusta Nichols, Leonard S$. Morrison, Mabel McKelvey, 
Austin McCaffrey, and Walter M. May were also cited. 
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Governor Hugh Gregg, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Austin J. McCaffrey, and Manchester Mayor Josa- 
phat T. Benoit (left to right} were among the digni- 
taries who saw the parade from the reviewing stand. 





“On 


TREASURE ISLAND 


‘T WANT to make a picture story 
of Treasure Island using kids 
in our freshman English class made 
up as the various characters.” 

“Why, Mike, that’s a wonderful 
idea!” I replied. ; 

But when Mike explained his 
idea to the class, they were dubious 
at first and full of questions. Would 
this count as their project too? As- 
sured that it would, they became 
enthusiastic. 

The class had 17 girls and only 


seven boys. But when a boy sug: 
gested that another class be asked 
to take part so that there would be 
more boys, the girls were indignant. 
“We'll be pirates—and good ones!” 
they insisted. 

A list was made of the main 
characters, and students volun- 
teered for the parts. Each was to be 
responsible for his own costume and 
appear in it at the appointed hour 
at the Hamilton Community 
House. Mike had made a list of 
the scenes he would take and had 
obtained permission to use various 
settings around Two Rivers. 

Two girls in the class volunteered 
to take charge of properties—if 
Mike would supply the list. Later 
they complained, “Mike gave us a 
list of 100 properties! Imagine pro- 
ducing Allardyces’ skeleton, or a 
Union Jack large enough to cover 
a dead body!” My _ cupboards 
yielded many of the needed articles, 
but the girls produced the Union 
Jack from an old sheet and 50¢ 
worth of dye. 


Mrs. Glomstad is an English teacher in 
Washington Highschool, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin. 
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Location’”’ with 


L'LA GLOMSTAD 


Finally the anticipated hour ar- 
rived. So did 20 students and their 
teacher—at the Hamilton Commu- 
nity House. Here two girls from the 
highschool makeup club skilfully 
applied the necessary makeup. At 
last everyone was ready, a motley 
crew of pirates, eager for adventure. 
Mike’s mother patiently drove her 
car loaded with camera supplies 
and properties, the “apple barrel” 
projecting from the car trunk. 

The lookout station at the Two 


Rivers Coast 

Guard, the rus- 

tic lodge at. Point 

Beach State Park, Ne- 

shota Park along Lake 
Michigan—all these and more fur- 
nished background scenes that after- 
noon and the next two. At last the 
project was finished. Now all we 
had to do was to wait for Mike to 
print and mount the pictures. 

No one got so much as a peck 
at a single proof until Mike 
brought 17 mounted and captioned 
pictures to class on the very last day 
of school. The students gasped with 
delight as they looked at each one. 
The results of all their work had 
turned out far better than they had 
believed possible. 

“We'll never forget Treasure 
Island or the fun we had on this 
project,” they all agreed. Nor will 
I. Thru the aid of photography, a 
very special zest and vitality had 
been added to Stevenson’s story. + 





Controversy in Houston 


—some factors of educational unrest 


N REPORTING the dismissal of the 
I deputy superintendent of schools 
in Houston, Texas, in July 1953, 
Time magazine carried the follow- 
ing statement: 

“When George Ebey first arrived 
in Houston a year ago [August 
1952] to be deputy superintendent 
of schools, the Houston Post re- 
ported: ‘He chuckled at reports 
circulating here that he will be a 
storm center, a controversial edu- 
cator.” George Ebey had chuckled 
too soon. . . . In Houston, as else- 
where, ‘controversial’ is quite a 
fighting word. . . . Before a packed 
audience, the [board of education] 
members were polled one by one 
as to whether Ebey’s contract 
should be extended. All agreed 
that, at worst, Ebey had been too 
soft toward Communists in the 
A.V.C. When six members had 
voted, the count stood three to 
three. The deciding voice was 
Chairman James Delmar’s. Delmar 
made no charges of disloyalty, but, 
he said, ‘The community is already 
split wide open over this matter. 
(If Ebey) stays in the position, I 
can only see further conflict.’ In 
short, George Ebey was ‘controver- 
sial.’” ° 

Dr. Ebey’s dismissal followed an 
investigation (by a private corpo- 
ration employed by the board of 
education) that grew out of charges 


Dr. Letson was chairman of the 
special committee that conducted the 
Houston investigation. He is super- 
intendent of schools in Bessemer, 
Alabama, and NEA state director. 

Other members of the committee 
were: Lucile Berlin, supervisor of 
science, Tulsa; George H. Deer, profes- 
sor, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; Maude Marcom, classroom 
teacher, Columbia, South Carolina; 
A. Minis, Jr., businessman, Savannah, 
Georgia; William C. Wilson, attorney 
and former schoolboard member, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Single copies of the Houston report 
are available free on request to the 
NEA Defense Commission, 1201 16th 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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brought by an attorney on behalf 
of anonymous clients. 

Five months later, in December 
1953, the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion received an official request 
from the Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation to “conduct an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances and the 
educational unrest in what is gen- 
erally referred to as the Ebey Case 
and related problems.” 

The request for the investigation 
was supported by the Houston 
Teachers Association, the Texas 
Classroom Teachers Association, 
and the Texas Association of School 
Administrators. Because Dr. Ebey 
had been assistant superintendent 
of schools in Portland, Oregon, just 
before he went to Houston, the Ore- 
gon Education Association also 
urged an investigation. 

In compliance with the request 
from Texas, the NEA Defense Com- 
mission appointed a special six- 
member investigating committee. 
This group met in Houston on 
January 27, 1954, and proceeded to 
interview numerous individuals and 
groups interested in presenting in- 
formation. It became apparent to 
the committee that unrest and bit- 
terness existed among Houston 
school personnel and that the dis- 
missal of Dr. Ebey was only one 
incident in a long chain of events. 
The factors responsible for the 
cleavages within the system were 
not so easily apparent. 

The following sections of this ar- 
ticle highlight some of the findings 
and conclusions of the committee 
report. 


Opinion and Attitude Survey 


Because of the unusual condi- 
tions in Houston, the Defense Com- 
mission authorized an independent 
concern, Psychological Research As- 
sociates, to conduct an opinion-and- 
attitude survey of the personnel of 
the school system. The investigating 


committee recommended this proce- 
dure as probably the most practical 
means of identifying the nature and 
sources of unrest and controversy. 

Within the six-day time limit, 
replies were received from 52% of 
the 3670 teachers to whom ques- 
tionnaires were sent. The informa- 
tion received helped the committee 
gain insight into the problems in- 
volved. 

An adaptation of this survey 
technic could be useful in identi- 
fying and overcoming conditions 
that might lead to disaster in other 
school systems. 

In the summary of the replies 
received, the following statements 
were included: 

“The majority believe that an 
NEA investigation was desirable 
and that constructive results would 
ensue. While they disagree with 
the statement that “There is nothing 
wrong with the Houston school 
situation,’ they agree that it is an 
excellent place to work for many 
reasons. Over one-third of them feel 
they personally have experienced 
some kind of pressures. Over one- 
half of them indicated that pres- 
sures are present in the Houston 
school system. As to whether un- 
pleasant consequences may result 
from their social or political ac- 
tions, the respondents are fairly 
evenly split.” 


The Ebey Dismissal 


The Houston board of education 
acted within its legal right when it 
voted four to three not to renew 
Dr. Ebey’s contract. The position 
was not covered by tenure, and 
there was no law limiting the 
board’s full authority to act as it 
saw fit. It was most unfortunate, 
however, that the board, having 
made Dr. Ebey’s loyalty the issue 
upon which his contract would or 
would not be renewed, allowed its 
decision to be based, at least in 


. 
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part, on grounds not contained in 
the original charges. 

However unintentional it may 
have been, the board’s decision left 
doubt as to Dr. Ebey’s loyalty, 
whereas even the record prepared 
by the board’s own investigators 
showed no such findings were war- 
ranted. 

The board’s action in the Ebey 
case understandably caused anxiety 
and concern among a number of 
loyal and dedicated employes and 
among parents and other citizens. 
A single individual, who refused to 
reveal the group or groups he rep- 
resented, precipitated a full-scale 
public investigation by bringing 
charges admittedly not based upon 
firsthand knowledge of Dr. Ebey’s 
past political beliefs and activities. 

If the Ebey case procedures 
should become guides for future 
action, any employe whose views 
disagreed with a vocal minority 
might become the object of public 
investigation. Such a_ situation 
would be most damaging to the 
morale of the total staff. 


Cleavages Within the Board 


A board of education seldom 
votes unanimously on all issues. In 
the Houston board, as one member 
remarked, “It is difficult to get a 
unanimous vote even on adjourn- 
ment.” 

Reports indicate that  school- 
board discussions involving issues 
of great concern to teachers and 
pupils alike have often been 
marked by partisan strife and bit- 
terness. In seeking the cause of this, 
the committee found what it be- 
lieves is at least a partial answer. 

Violent charges and _ counter 
charges have been a normal part 
of schoolboard election campaigns 
in recent years. The resulting cleav- 
ages have made it difficult for board 
members to develop desirable work- 
ing relationships. The rigid lines 
drawn by competing factions of 
“liberals” and “conservatives” are 
maintained after elections, and the 
record indicates that many school 
issues are decided on the basis of 
this alignment. 

Obviously, anything that is done 
to reduce this damaging factional- 
ism and to develop working rela- 
tionships based on goodwill and 
mutual consideration and respect 
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will pay dividends in the form of 
higher morale and improved public 
confidence in the whole school pro- 


gram. 
Dual Control 


The administrative organization 
of the Houston schools has for 
many years provided for a system 
of dual control. The business man- 
ager has held equal status with the 
superintendent and has reported 
directly to the board. 

In the opinion of many citizens 
this plan of organization has been 
a basic cause of friction and lack 
of coordination. It was claimed that 
many Houston school employes 
could be classified according to 
whether their major allegiance was 
to the superintendent or to the 
business manager, and that this 
situation accounted for the more 
serious cleavages within the system. 
It is doubtful that a majority of 
the school employes were aligned 
in this manner, but undoubtedly 
the system of dual administration 
has contributed to divisions and 
antagonisms. 

Nationally the weight of opinion 
is heavily on the side of unit ad- 
ministrative control of schools. 
Over 90% of cities 25,000 and 
above follow the unit-control pat- 
tern, and recent changes are in the 
direction of increasing this percent- 
age. The committee feels that 
Houston should abandon its dual- 
control system as soon as possible. 


Other Divisions 


The committee found indications 
of other serious divisions within 
the Houston school system which 
adversely affect the morale of the 
total staff. Much of the misunder- 
standing and suspicion within the 
staff was related to the activities 
of a small group of extremist ad- 
ministrators. 

It is encouraging that an investi- 
gation carried on by the board 
also recognized this source as re- 
sponsible for part of the unrest. 
It is likewise to the credit of 
the Houston schools that divisions 
within the staff have not had a 
more damaging effect upon the 
instructional program. 

Divisions and antagonisms with- 
in the system naturally extended 
into the local professional organi- 


zations. It appeared that some of 
the organizations were working at 
cross purposes. Individuals and 
groups meeting with the commit- 
tee frequently voiced suspicion 
about the objectives and goals of 
the professional organizations. 

In view of this the investigating 
committee recommends an all-out 
effort to improve the relationship 
between and within the profes- 
sional groups in Houston. Joint 
meetings devoted to finding areas 
of agreement around which co- 
operative plans could be organized 
would contribute to a better under- 
standing of each organization’s pur- 
pose. 


Grievance Machinery 


Altho many teachers said that 
there was job security in Houston, 
there appeared to be underlying 
anxiety that reprisals might occur 
at any time. The committee heard 
numerous claims of discriminations 
against teachers, who felt that they 
had no adequate remedy thru any 
existing grievance machinery. 

It is to the credit of the system 
that the need for establishing such 
machinery was recognized in the 
investigation report recently issued 
by a subcommittee of the board. 
If the board follows thru with the 
adoption of a fair and equitable 
plan for handling grievances, it is 
believed that a substantial part of 
the friction will disappear and a 
more cooperative attitude between 
teachers and administrators will 
develop. 


“Biggest and Best” 


The school system has had to 
cope with problems magnified many 
times by Houston’s rapid popula- 
tion increase in recent years. 

The stresses and strains that are 
a normal part of the American 
process of hammering out decisions 
reasonably acceptable to competing 
factions account in part for some 
of the school problems. However, 
altho some of the divisions, con- 
flicts, and problems that are factors 
in the Houston school “situation” 
are similar to those found in other 
large school systems, there are 
great differences in degree. 

As one Houston citizen remarked, 
“Even in our fights in Texas, we 
have the biggest and best.” + 
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CARMEN DIXON and DEL SHELLEY 


NY consideration of how to cor- 
A rect speech or hearing difficul- 
ties should certainly include explor- 
ing the possibility of using a variety 
of audio-visual materials. Below, 
grouped under eight headings, are 
several types of materials that have 
proved to be helpful to workers in 
the special fields of speech and 
hearing. 


Films 


Films have any number of uses, 
which may be broken down into 
several general areas: 

[1] As a means of public educa- 
tion. Films develop lay interest and 
an intelligent lay attitude in the 
area of speech and hearing difficul- 
ties. 

[2] As instructional tools. Some 
films show how things are done, 
how things happen. For example, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica film 
Your Voice describes phases of voice 
production emphasizing proper ex- 
ercises for improving the voice. 

[3] As therapy tools. Certain films 
can be used as a series of lip-reading 





Mr. Dixon is a speech and hearing 
consultant for the Chula Vista [Cali- 
fornia] Public Schools. Mr. Shelley is 
director of the Division of Audio-visual 
Services in the Phoenix [Arizona] City 
Schools. 
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lessons; others show the movement 
of the tongue; there are also speech 
films showing therapy for stutter- 
ing, lisping, cleft palate, and the 
like. 

Children with special speech and 
hearing problems are receiving val- 
uable help thru the intelligent use 
of correlated books and films. For 
example, in collaboration with En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, both 
D. C. Heath and Company and 
Row, Peterson, and Company have 
produced booklets based on the 
sound track of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica instructional films and il- 
lustrated with pictures from the 
films. 


Lantern Slides 


These are most helpful when a 
series of slides is prepared to illus- 
trate a specific program. Showing 
such a series at conventions, com- 
munity gatherings, or PTA meet- 
ings is an excellent way to further 
keep patrons wellinformed and to 
strengthen a public-relations pro- 
gram. 


Phonograph Record Players 

Record players are invaluable for 
presenting speech samples, speech- 
improvement lessons, materials for 


audio-visual 


auditory training, and materials for 
ear training in direct speech ther- 
apy. 


Tape and Disc Recorders 


Magnetic sound on tape is one of 
the newer instructional tools that 
teachers in speech education are us- 
ing. Speech therapists have had a 
great deal of success recording stu- 
dents’ speech on tape for purposes 
of analysis. Tape and disc recorders 
are also useful for recording prog- 
ress with special cases and for moti- 
vation and practice in connection 
with speech problems. 


Stull Pictures 


Still pictures are used as basic 
motivation material for special 
therapy and lip-reading. A specific 
dramatic use might be pictures 
showing children before and after 
operations for cleft-palate. Still pic- 
tures can be taken by the speech 
worker and used in window dis- 
plays or in the local newspapers to 
interpret his program. 

Still pictures combined with re- 
corded material make a sort of talk- 


HOW TO DO IT 









ing book which can be used for ear 
training in the correction of a spe- 
cific sound. 


Opaque Projectors 

Improvements in opaque projec- 
tors have provided persons working 
in the field of speech and hearing 
with another effective teaching tool. 
Here again, material can be used in 
combination with other materials, 
such as tape recordings. 


Feltboards 


While the feltboard is not new, 
its potentials are unknown to many 
persons working in the field of 
speech and hearing. It can be used 
to introduce words and syllables, to 
illustrate words in action, to point 
out relationships. It is also effective 
for arrangement and manipulation 
of numbers, letters, words, and ob- 
jects. 


Specific Audio-visual Tools 


[1] Pure-tone audiometer is used 
for assessment of hearing loss. 

[2] Hearing aids, table amplifiers, 
and train-ear units are used with 
the hearing-handicapped. 

[3] Volt meter and microphone 
are used as a monitor for loudness. 

[4] Chromovox is used with the 
hearing-handicapped and _ presents 
the pictures and words simultane- 
ously. 

[5] Three-dimensional models of 
the speech and hearing mechanism, 
the breathing mechanism, and even 
models of everyday-objects are used 
by the speech person. 

There are an infinite number of 
specialized audio-visual tools used 
in speech and hearing clinics thru- 
out the United States. The impor- 
tance of the use of audio-visual ma- 
terials to the field of speech and 
hearing is indicated by the recent 
publication by the American Speech 
and Hearing Association of the 
Guide to Audio-Visual Materials on 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
Monograph, Supplement 2, 1952. 
This book lists films, filmstrips, 
slides, charts and diagrams, models, 
photographs, working test sheets. 

Following is a list of specific 
audio-visual materials that can be 
used with either adults or children: 


Filmstrips 


Health—How Your Ears Work 
| Jam Handy] 
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Nature of Hearing Loss [Society 
for Visual Education] 

Safeguarding Your Hearing [SVE] 

The Ears [Young America] 

Ears and Hearing [Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films] 

Adventure in Hearing [Sonotone] 

Nose, Throat and Ears [McGraw- 
Hill], for adults 

Nature of Speech Defects [SVE], 
for adults 

How Speech 
[SVE], for adults 

What Speech Clinics Are Doing 
[SVE], for adults 


Films 

How We Hear [Bray] 

How the Ear Functions [Knowl- 
edge Builders] 

How Well Can You Read Lips? 
[American Film Registry] 

Report on Donald [Minnesota 
University] 

Speech — Using © Your 
[Young America] 

What Is Sound? [Young America] 

Your Ears [Young America] 

Ears and Hearing [EBF] 

Fundamentals of Acoustics [EBF] 

Hear Better—Healthy Ears {[Coro- 
net] 

That the Deaf May speak [Cam- 
pus Film Productions], for adults 

Good Speech for Gary [McGraw 
Hill], for adults 


Defects Develop 


Voice 


The Feltboard in Teaching 
[Wayne University], for teacher 
training 


Chalkboard Utilization [Young 
America], for teacher training 


Records 
Elaine Mikalson’s Speech Devel- 
opment Records for Children [Pa- 
cific Records], series of 6 records for 
kindergarten, 78rpm. 
Big Golden Records (Simon and 
Schuster), series of 6 records for 
children, 78rpm 


Models 


A. J. Nystrom and Denoyer-Gep- 
pert both have excellent models on 
the larynx and ear as well as charts 
on the ear, nose, and throat. 


Aut these materials and devices 
and others too numerous to men- 
tion are invaluable when used by 
good teachers. In fact, everything 
from a crayon to a piano is or may 
be used effectively in this important 
area of education. + 











DID YOU KNOW... 


that the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion, in response to requests 
concerning destructive criticism 
of the schools, gave assistance 
in all of the states and two of 
the territories during the last 
school year? 


that Paul E. Elicker, executive 
secretary, National Association 
of Secondary-school Principals, 
and G. Kerry Smith, executive 
secretary, Association for Higher 
Education [NEA departments], 
were guests of a Crusade for 
Freedom tour of Europe this 
fall? While in Munich they par- 
ticipated in a Radio Free Eu- 
rope broadcast to the peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain. The 
Crusade for Freedom is a proj- 
ect of the American Heritage 
Foundation. 


that the National Council for 
the Social Studies aided in the 
formation of the Society of 
Social Studies of Japan, an or- 
ganization of Japanese social- 
studies teachers? The NCSS is 
an NEA department. 


that NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr received an 
honorary doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University during 
the 1954 NEA convention in 
New York City? 


that when the NEA bought its 
first property in Washington, 
D. C., in 1917, the first executive 
secretary personally transported 
the files there in a hand-cari? 


that more than 3000 local asso- 
ciations have presented the 
NEA skit, Do You Know Liz? 
written by Beatrice Harvey and 
Corma Mowrey? The skit is 
designed to create interest in 
the NEA Code of Ethics. 


that the National School Public 
Relations Association, an NEA 
department, serves more than 
300,000 persons annually thru 
its public-relations newsletters, 
handbooks, and other publica- 


tions? 
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‘ LATA means a lot to me 
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LEWIS ALLBEE 


uR local teachers association, 
O familiarly known as Lata [Los 
Alamos Teachers Association], is 
made up of all the teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other members of the 
Los Alamos professional staff. It is 
our official local unit of the New 
Mexico Education Association. 

Lata’s purposes are threefold: to 
provide a better understanding of 
professional and _ teacher-welfare 
problems at local, state, and na- 
tional levels; to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the school staff in serv- 
ing the community; and to help the 
membership become better ac- 
quainted personally, as well as pro- 
fessionally. Its constitution requires 
that its officers be classroom or 
special teachers. 


One valuable feature of Lata is 
its function of providing inservice 
education on _ professional and 
teacher-welfare problems at local, 
state, and national levels. Thus it 
provides the guidance we all need 
on the many complex problems of 
our growing profession. 

Every year the organization takes 
over the responsibility of encourag- 
ing its membership to join the 
professional educational organiza- 
tions. It handles the collection of 
dues for NEA and NMEA, as well 
as for the local association. 

LaTA always arranges a special 
welcome for new teachers. This 
year it designated representatives 
to meet all new teachers either at 
the train or airport (both 40 miles 
away!), help them orient them- 
selves in the town, and insure that 
each one obtained adequate hous- 
ing. Those arriving by car were met 
by Lata representatives at the 
main gate (and literally a gate, at 
which security officers of the Atomic 


Dr. Allbee is superintendent of Los 
Alamos [New Mexico] Public Schools. 
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A city superintendent tells why 


he considers the local associa- 


tion a valuable resource. 


Energy Commission check all pas- 
sengers coming and going) . 

At the school’s teacher institute, 
Lata supplied special name tags for 
all personnel to facilitate getting 
acquainted. It also arranged a spe- 
cial luncheon to which all new 
teachers were invited as guests. 


To provipE opportunities for 
members to become acquainted, 
LATA sponsors, among other things, 
a fall and a spring picnic, as well 
as one theatrical production every 
year. This theatrical production, 
which involves a very large number 
of the school staff, usually consists 
of an old-fashioned melodrama, em- 
bellished with music and entr’actes. 

So successful have these produc- 
tions been that last year several 
hundred people were turned away 
from the civic auditorium because 
all seats had been sold in advance. 
Such successes and fun together 
have done much to develop pride 
in our schools, maintain high mo- 
rale, and promote team spirit. 


With the funds raised at the an- 
nual theatrical production, Lata 
has awarded two $300 scholarships 
annually to seniors in the high- 
school who plan to enter the teach- 
ing profession. The fun of putting 
on these theatrical productions is 
thus compounded with the satisfac- 
tion of helping worthy students en- 
ter our profession. 

This year Lata has planned a 
number of additional activities. For 
example, it will bring several out- 
standing professional speakers to 
our town. It has also decided to 
sponsor a special American Educa- 


tion Week program for the com- 


munity. And last, but by no means 
least, it plans to present a series of 
radio broadcasts on “what the 
schools are doing for our children.” 


You can see why the local teach- 
ers association means so much to 
me. I sincerely believe that an or- 
ganization like ours is one of the 
most valuable resources any school 
system can have. # 


Never a Dull Moment 


“My jos is every bit as challenging 
as flying.” So says Thomas W. “Bill” 
Lewis, a famous pilot, whose deeds 
during World War II won him the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and a deco- 
ration from King George of England. 

And what does Bill do? He teaches 
Contemporary English at South High- 
school in Akron, Ohio! 

He had not planned to teach. In 
fact, he confesses that he wasn’t a very 
good student in school and that he 
was far more interested in planes than 
in book learning. So in 1940, when he 
heard that Americans could join the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, he left 
highschool and went to Ottawa to train 
as a pilot. 

Five years later he returned home, 
after many flying missions and two 


years in Stalag Luft Three—a Nazi 
prison camp for air-force prisoners. 

For a year after that, he wandered 
restlessly all over the country. “I didn’t 
get my feet on the ground right away,” 
he says. But then he returned to Akron 
and married a music teacher, to whom 
he gives credit for arousing his interest 
in teaching. 

He attended the University of Akron, 
where he majored in speech and later 
went into teacher education. He is 
happy in his choice of a career, for life 
continues to be an adventure even tho 
he is piloting young people now in- 
stead of a plane. “I love it and 
wouldn't do anything else,” he says 
with conviction. 

—Adapted from the Akron Beacon 
Journal story by HELEN WATERHOUSE. 
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Progress report on the 


Polio Vaccine Test 


HART E. VAN RIPER, M. D. 


N AN old red building, once a 
maternity center, on the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s campus, more 
than 100 workers are compiling re- 
sults of the polio vaccine test of last 
spring. Records on 1,830,000 school 
children who participated in the 
historic test are undergoing inten- 
sive scientific study in the hope that 
they may hold the key to polio pre- 
vention. 

Under the direction of Dr. 
Thomas Francis, Jr., world-famous 
authority on virus diseases, research- 
ers are seeking clues to the vaccine’s 
effectiveness. But so complex is the 
maze of statistics to be examined 
that the final evaluation report can- 
not be expected before this spring. 


More than 144 million separate - 
pieces of information will be as- 
sembled at the Michigan evaluation 
center. This means that a torrent 
of letters is coming into the evalua- 
tion center from every section of the 
country. It is not unusual for the 
morning mail to fill an entire ele- 
vator. 

A punch card is made for each 
of the 1,830,000 children in the test 
with details of his participation in 
the test and other matters pertain- 
ing to his place of residence, . his 
school, and his birth date. Any 
previous history of polio is re- 
corded, and if any child develops a 
diagnosed case of polio he is ex- 
amined by physical therapists, and 
a full report is sent to the evalua- 
tion center. 

Since a very few mistakes could 
seriously impair the accuracy of 
the study, each item of information 
has to be double-checked. If any 
discrepancy appears on the forms, 
a letter must be written back to 
the area where the youngster lives, 
so that the record may be absolutely 
accurate. This has required the co- 
operation of health officers, physi- 


Dr. Van Riper is medical director of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. 
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cians, nurses, physical therapists, 
school personnel, and local volun- 
teers. 


ANorHeER part of the evaluation 
study is taking place in 27 labora- 
tories, where scientists are perform- 
ing delicate virus tests. They are 
examining blood samples taken 
from approximately 40,000 chil- 
dren, some of whom received vac- 
cine, while others served as controls. 

The blood tests reveal the level 
of polio-fighting antibodies in the 
children at three stages: before vac- 
cination, seven weeks later, and at 
the end of the polio season. In- 
creases in antibody level caused by 
the vaccine and by possible natural 
exposure to polio virus will be 
shown. 

Laboratories are also testing 
blood and fecal samples from chil- 
dren in the test group who contact 
polio. Because polio is still an ex- 
tremely difficult disease to diagnose, 
each reported instance of the dis- 


ease must be confirmed by virus 
isolation tests. If illnesses other 
than polio were mistakenly in- 
cluded in the study, the results 
could be substantially affected. 

The evaluation of the vaccine is 
taking many months, because no 
halfway measures can be accepted 
which would leave uncertainty as 
to the validity of the results. When 
a report is finally issued, it will con- 
tain an unassailable answer to the 
question: “Does the vaccine work, 
and if so, how well?” 


Prosasty the question upper- 
most in the minds of teachers and 
parents is, ““How soon will the vac- 
cine be available if it is proved that 
it works?” The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, which 
initiated and financed the vaccine 
studies, will purchase enough of the 
vaccine to provide for 9,000,000 
vaccinations of three shots each. 
This vaccine will be offered to all 
children who served as the control 


By Stanley Wyatt 
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group, in the field trials, but who 
did not receive vaccine. 

It will also be available to the 
nation’s children who will be in the 
first and second grades of school 
next spring. Thus, if the vaccine is 
licensed, the more susceptible 
groups in the population will have 
protection before the next polio 
season. 

This purchase will enable phar- 
maceutical companies to retain the 
personnel and facilities necessary 
for the manufacture of the vaccine 
so that they may be ready to pro- 
duce promptly a substantial further 
quantity which can be released thru 
the usual commercial channels, pro- 
vided the vaccine is licensed next 
spring by the Laboratory of Biolog- 
ics Control of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Washington, D. C. 

The National Foundation is tak- 
ing a calculated financial risk in 
providing for supplies of a vaccine 
before it has been found to be ef- 
fective. Yet, the risk is small in 
terms of the human suffering that 
may be avoided. If the promise of 
the vaccine is fulfilled, no time will 
be lost in putting it to work. + 


National Education Association 


Where To Get It 


Helps for Teaching Dancing 


Records from New York City 


American Book Co., Audio-Education 
Div., 55 5th Ave. 

Folkways Records & Service Corp., 117 
W. 46th St. 

Miss Hazel Johnson, 128 W. 13th St. 

Kismet Record Co., 227 E. 14th St. 

MGM Record Co., 701 7th Ave. 

Freda D. Miller, 237 E. 81st St. 

Young Peoples Record Club, 27 Thomp- 
son St. 

Other Records 


American Squares, Frank L. Kaltman, 
1159 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 

Capitol Records, Inc., P.O. Box 2391, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Columbia Records, Inc., 1473 Barnum 
Ave., Bridgeport 8, Conn. 

Sally Tobin Dietrich, 134 Sherman Ave., 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Educational Services, Radio Corp. of 
America, Camden, N. J. 

Electro-Vox Recording Studios, 5546 Mel- 
rose Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Ruth Evans, 326 Forest Park Ave., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Folk Arts Bazaar, 625 Shatto Place, Los 
Angeles 5. 

The Folk Dancer, P.O. Box 201, Flushing, 
NM; ¥. 

Mrs. Julie Wilson Lepeschkin, 75 Bilodeau 
Court, Burlington, Vt. 

Linden Records, Inc., 824 E. Pike St., Se- 
attle 22. 

Mercury Record Corp., 839 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. 


1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville 2. 

Rainbow Rhythms, P.O. Box 608, Emory 
University, Georgia. 

Square Dance Associates, 33 S. Grove St., 
Freeport, N. Y. 


Square Dance Square, Box 689, Santa 


Barbara, Calif. 
Western Jubilee Records, 708 E. Gar- 
field, Phoenix. 


Books from New York City 


Association Press, 291 Broadway. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave. 

Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St. 

Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 4th Ave. 

The Devin-Adair Co., Publishers, 23 E. 
26th St. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St. 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave. 

David McKay Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave. 

G. Schirmer, 3 E. 43rd St. 


Other Books 


American Squares, Frank L. Kaltman, 
1159 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 15. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho 

Cooperative Recreation Service, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Folk Arts Bazaar, 625 Shatto Pl, Los 
Angeles 5. 

C. V. Mosby, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3. 


—Prepared by }. BERTRAM KESSEL, direc- 
tor of the required physical-education pro- 
gram and intramurals at Boston Univer- 
sity and associate professor of physical 
education at Sargent College. 


I want to help make a new headquarters building a reality. Please enrol me as a life member of the National 


Education Association. 


Please send the Gold Emblem, Life Membership Certificate, and Special Life Membership Card to the 
address below. I understand that I am to receive the NEA Journal, the NEA Research Bulletin, and the annual 
volume of Proceedings — for life. 


My Name is (Mr. Mrs. Miss) 


I live at 
Street 


Position 
Address of 
System or Group 


Sponsored by 


City 
School 


System or 
_ Other Group 


Address 


I wish to use the following payment plan. Enclosed is payment on my membership.* 


$150 — full payment 
$25 a year for 6 years 


$50 a year for 3 years 
$15 a year for 10 years 


*If you have already paid annual dues of $5 or $10 for the current year, this amount will be credited up to 
August 31 as partial payment on your first instalment. 
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Investments 


This article is one of a series pre- 
sented in cooperation with the 
United Business Education Assocta- 
tion of NEA and edited by Ray G. 
PRICE, professor of business educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. 
The authors this month are ALLAN 
S$. RICHARDSON, professor of invest- 
ments, and CECIL PUCKETT, dean of 
the College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Denver. 

For a free bibliography on this 
subject, write UBEA at NEA. En- 
close a stamped, selfaddressed en- 
velop. 


Tue word “investment” commonly 
means putting money into some- 
thing that is expected to produce 
a profit, or income, or both. There 
are other types of investments, but 
this is the kind we shall describe 
here. 

Many of us have considered the 
possibility of buying securities as a 
hedge against an inflationary spiral. 
But even when we have funds to 
invest, we may hold back because 
we lack knowledge. 

First of all we must face the fact 
that there is no such thing as a 
perfect investment. Even the best 
contain some element of risk, but 
that risk is lessened by following a 
few cardinal rules. 

Three things that should precede 
investments for profit are an ade- 
quate insurance program, home 
ownership, and the building of a 
cash reserve which may include 
government bonds and shares in a 
building and loan association. 

It is also important at the outset 
that we understand the difference 
between speculating and investing. 
Speculating is using money with 
the hope of getting a fast and fat 
profit in get-rich-quick schemes, 
where chances of success are so re- 
mote that thousands of losses are 
recorded to one gain. 

Decide what it is you want from 
your investment—safety of princi- 
pal, high return, future gain. No 
single investment can give you the 
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maximum of all three objectives. 

Generally speaking, in a stable 
economy, your money is safest when 
invested in bonds. (Bonds represent 
a loan to a government or business, 
while stock is a share in the owner- 
ship.) Preferred stock in a company 
is considered safer than its common 
stock, but is difficult to obtain in a 
sound company. The percent of re- 
turn on preferred stock is usually 
less than on common stock, but the 
chance of loss is less. So also, how- 
ever, is the chance for future gain. 

To obtain safety of principal, 
high return, and: future gain, one 
would have to buy all three types 
of securities. This is a form of what 
is often known. as diversification. 

Diversification also means to 
spread your risks by investing in 
different companies in different 
industries. Obviously, following 
this principle would prove too cost- 
ly for the small investor. In his case 
perhaps a mutual investment or- 
ganization is the answer. 

Here you pay a regular amount 
which, pooled with the money of 
many others, is invested in diversi- 
fied securities. The income received 
is then prorated to each investor 
on the basis of the amount he has 
put in. 

Only recently introduced is a 
plan of buying stocks on an instal- 
ment basis. Like investing in “mu- 
tual funds,” you pay a fixed regular 
sum. But unlike the latter, where 
your selecti# of stocks is made for 
you, you are free to choose your 
own. Again, however, diversifica- 
tion possibilities would necessarily 
be limited for the small investor. 

Whether you buy into a mutual 
fund or purchase securities thru a 
broker, you will be charged a com- 
mission or fee. The smaller the 
amount you invest the higher the 
percent of the fee will be. This is 
a factor to be considered in decid- 
ing on the plan of investing that is 
best for you. 

Hot tips on the market offered 
by friends—wellmeaning or other- 
wise—should be avoided like the 
plague. When you want advice, go 
to a reliable broker or investment 
dealer. If he is a member of a reg- 
istered stock exchange, the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, or the National Association of 
Securities Dealers, you are in good 
hands. + 


AASA in Denver 


Regional Convention of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Denver, March 
12-16, 1955. 

Theme: “Education, an Invest- 
ment in America’s Future.” 


Presiding: Jordan L. Larson, 
superintendent of schools, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; AASA president. 


@ Talk with your fellow school ad- 
ministrators about the problems that 
concern you most. You will have a wide 
choice of topics in the 51 discussion 
groups and clinics. 

@ See what’s new in school build- 
ings. There will be an architectural 
exhibit showing photographs, | scale 
models, and drawings of new school 
buildings, presented in cooperation 


with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


@ Find out what’s the best buy in 
school furnishings for your school sys- 
tem. There will be a full-scale com- 
mercial exhibit of school books, sup- 
plies, and equipment. 


@ Hear the inspiring addresses by 
prominent speakers on timely issues. 


@ Hear a discussion of the new 1955 
yearbook. Dealing with superintend- 
ent-staff relationships, it will be AASA’s 
thirty-third yearbook. Its title: Staff 
Relations in School Administration. 


@ Enjoy the music of school instru- 
mental and choral groups and the en- 
tertainment presented by the Associ- 
ated Exhibitors. 


@ Renew acquaintance with your old 
friends—meet some new ones—at the 
the state breakfasts, the college lunch- 
eons, and the hospitality hour. 


AASA’s other regional conven- 
tions in 1955: St. Louis, February 


26-March 2, and Cleveland, April 
2-6. 
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Life Members 


[October 19, 1954 to November 18, 1954] 


ALABAMA—Ella F. Casey, Ned E. Casey, 
Cleo E. Flanagan, Allen C. Medley, C. R. Wood 

ALASKA—William F. Koger 

ARIZONA—Mila M. Bray, J. Clyde Gardner, 
Constance M. Garrison, Donald A. Golden, 
Therese V. Hinman, Mary Laird, Sylvia F. 
Plotts, Margaret A. Owen, Peyton Reavis, 
Phoebe Lou Reed, Hollice E. Stevenson, 
Thelma G. Waggoner 

ARKANSAS—Chris D. Corbin, F. Clark 
Elkins, Amy Jean Greene, Emily Penton 

CALIFORNIA—Ardeth S. Crocker, Clark H. 
Crocker, Cyril E. Dennis, Rex Dunipace, Merry 
Cartwright Gray, Donald Hagen, Alma F. Hirr, 
Duane R. Lance, Marion B. Lance, Harry P. 
Larson, Almeda V. Mohart, Harold A. Oldson, 
Hugh Richard Pendleton, Helen Q. Scribner, 
John C. Sowers, Carol Wamsley, Earlene 
Waters, Francis B. Zimmerman 

COLORADO—F lorence Bailey, Irma 
Brammer, Ila Hall Hurley, Mae Lucas, Ray A. 
McGee, Katharine McIntyre, Ethel M. Rogers, 
Elnora M. Schmitt 

CONNECTICUT—Edward J. Anderson, Helen 
S. Brown, John A. Engel, William H. Flaharty, 
Roland M. Francoeur, Ruth E. Geer, Edwin 
Thomas Knight, Eugene E. McCarthy, Ruth 
F. Moore, Kenneth R. Petersen, William H. 
Scheld, John E. Seidell, Leonor S. Tasheiko, 
Robert M. Watts, Thomas J. Wood 

DELAWARE—John Branisel, Hedwig Bu- 
kowski, Edna B. Harrington 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Mary E. Cole- 
man, Ryland W. Crary 

FLORIDA—W. A. Brown, Florence H. 
Campbell, Rowland E. Conner, Mary Alice 
Day, Esther A. Dickson, Mrs. Hess B. Farmer, 
Barbara Elizabeth Fedden, M. Lois Hall Kent, 
Betty MacColl, Mrs. Carmon O. Morrow, Mary 
Ruth Murray, Eldora R. Myers, Pearle A. 
MecNiel, D. C. Palmer, Marion P. Sedwick, 
Erma Sheeley, Cornelia M. Thomas 

GEORGIA—George Ball, Dorothy D. Wright 

HAWAII—Edward F. Chui, Naomi A. Fike 

IDAHO—David A. Carroll, Helen J. Dietz, 
Nadine Eccles 

ILLINOIS—Theodore L. Abell, Ruth E. At- 
terberry, Ann E. Bill, Paul L. Bone, Pasquale 
R. Dardano, Mary P. Endres, Salvatore W. 
Ferrera, Letitia M. Gerdes, Hazel Hartman, 


Government Empvovees Drourance Companys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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Marion B. Heer, Pauline Johnson, Harry W 
Kroll, Olga V. Leigh, Dorothy 8S. Lobdell, 
Martha Smith Luck, David A. Metcalf, Kent 
F. Meyers, Marjorie B. Miller, Priscilla Mol- 
nar, Walter John Molo, Jr., Edith C. Morrison, 
Leo Alex McCandlish, Antoniette M. Naretto, 
Irene J. Paepke, Roberta E. Presnell, Priscilla 
Purinton, Ina Redpath, Orpha H. Reeder, 
Theodore F. Renick, Lillian V. Ronson, Fred 
A. Rozum, Louis E. Schaub, Ellis M. Stafford, 
Paul R. Stark, Olaf E. Swanson, Eugene M. 
Vandenburg, Dorothy Welker, Carolyn R. 
Wones 

INDIANA—Lydia Ann Armington, Clara 
Borden, Edward Byrne, Jn, Hilda E. Chapman, 
Hazel M. Clippinger, Glenn Cross, Norman E. 
Crum, David W. David, Cletus O. Deardorff, 
Jennie H. Freeman, Mary Gill, Robert Hille- 
rich, Marie Kupres, Jack W. Martin, Eliza- 
beth McHarque, Frances L. O’Harra, Ida 
Marie Rauth, Mary Frances Seever, Mary 
Helen Slack, Betty Wolflin Smead, Keith D. 
Stouder, Mary Ellen Terrell, Alice Thomas 

1O0WA—Paul C. Blake, Margaret M. Buswell, 
Melvin A. Erickson, Wilbur W. Fatka, Clayton 
Gregersen, Arnold C. Groskreutz, Patience M. 
Guthrie, Walter L. Hetzel, Paul A. Hewitt, 
Zenne O’Daniels Hillman, Mary Jane Hitt, 
John R. Ingraham, Florence R. Jarvis, Eliel 
F. Kirkpatrick, Helen Laipple, Arthur Wilbert 
Long, Orin C. Mann, Sheridan Everett Martin, 
Paul Kenneth Matteson, Margaret Meek, Flor- 
ence M. Moles, Loretta C. Pease, Millard Z. 
Pond, Vera Saums, June L. Sheldahl, Morris E. 
Spence, Franklin D. Stone, Anne Verhey, Mil- 
dred 8. Wolf 

KANSAS—Harold 8. Akins, Wanda _ Barb, 
Edna Bengtson, Helen Kehr Billings, Marion 
Bird, Ruth E. Bowron, Dersey L. Brown, Arley 
Bryant, Wesley W. Darrow, A. W. Dirks, Mary 
Lou Farris, Charles A. Gibson, 8. G. Huebner, 
Pauline Hurst, Flo Jackson, Iva H. James, 
Daniel H. Johnson, Doyle Koontz, Robert H. 
Lloyd, Paul Lawrence Marsh, Donald P. Mich- 
ael, Alta V. Miller, Wilbert J. Mueller, Mar- 
garet Niederhouse, Henry J. Patterson, Helen 
Peters, Elizabeth Pieper, LaVonne Quincy, 
Gerald D. Raines, Myrtle L. Searcy, Russell 
H. Whitla, Jr. 

KENTUCKY — Willye Ramona Amerson, 
Gladys H. Goodell, Dorcas W. Willis 

LOUISIANA—A. Dozier, Charles Eley, 
Ellen H. Fesi, Leona B. Padden, Elsie H. Pat- 
terson, Mrs. N. J. Rousseve, Irene S. Smith, 
Elton Womack 

MAINE—Marjorie Eames, Asa A. Gordon, 
Mildred Peabody, Ethelyn F. Upton 

MARYLAND—Ernest Snodgrass, John Whit- 
hall 


MASSACHUSETTS— James W. Alcock, Stan- 
ley M. Boynton, M. Lillian Breen, Richard J. 
Durkin, Harold Edwin. Farmer, Leonard lL, 
Fougere, Paul R. Francis, Robert G. Franke, 
A. Carolla Haglund, Catherine M. Maney, 
Mary McEnroe, Corinne Pierce, Harvey B. 
Scribner, Edward B. Van Dusen, Ruth E. 
Woessner 

MICHIGAN—James W. Bushong, Margaret 
Carpenter, Helen J. Cole, Pearl Faist, Adele 
Louise Feaheny, Dorothy Forman, Rowena 
Greer, John Griffin, Vera Hutchinson, Emily V. 
Jones, Karl R. Kramer, H. Carl Markle, Jr., 
Cc. Ames Maywood, Gwendolyn E. Maywood, 
Vincent Parrier, Patricia Sinnamon, Raymond 
J. Tomaszewski, Carl Vretta, Ralph C. Wen- 
rich, Charles W. Worland, Ernest P. Zielinski 

MINNESOTA—Oscar J. Almquist, Donald N. 
Anderson, Ottie B. Applen, Robert L. Bell, 
Esther M. Benson, John Robert Boben, Reuben 
O. Boehlke, Marion H. Bunge, Justin J. Buska, 
William H. Caron, Wilma B. Christner, Fran- 
cis E. Clark, Benda E. Eidem, Ruth M. Ersted, 
Dorothy M. Feck, Palma 8. B. Foss, Robert L. 
Fricke, Lester L. Gausman, Donald C. Geurts, 
D. Irene Gjermundboe, R. W. Green, Edmund 
G. Grund, Lois O. Hanly, Herbert H. Harper, 
E. R. Herman, Myrtle 8S. Hillestad, Marvin E. 
Holmgren, J. Arthur Hughes, Arley D. Jonish, 
Dan Kenneth Kerr, Blanche Loe, Chester F. 
Long, John H. Longstreet, Harold C. Manley, 
Helen A. Manley, Keith Markuson, Alfred C. 
McAfee, Larry J. McKinnon, David W. Meade, 
J. David Milne, Harold Paulson, Elsie Pirsig, 
Irene M. Pirsig, Tuovi A. Salo, Bernardine 
Schmidt, George J. Sedlacek, Arnold F. Sexe, 
William R. Slott, Adeline T. Stolee, John C. 
Sundberg, Leslie R. Swan, Earl T. Torgerson, 
Godeiyne B. Troumbly, Elizabeth I. Trunk, 
Reuben Weonard Tweet, Ramona Volkmann, 
Ida B. Yike 

MISSISSIPPI—W. H. Cochran, E. D. Free- 
man, G. L. Tutor 

MISSOURI—R. G. Alexander, Dorothy Bar- 
rett, John F. Beamer, Jr., Margaret Louise 
Buerkle, Margaret V. Farnham, Georgia Flow- 
ers, Marion E. Gibbins, Susie Lamb, Bryce D. 
March, Mary Menhring, Orena Moomaw, Arria 
Murto, Mary E. Myers, V. C. McCluer, Carl F. 
Perry, Juanita Petitte, Christine Reeves, Juva 
Z%. Sharp, Margaret M. Shrake, William J. 
Shrake, Nelvada Surbaugh, Ben R. Thompson, 
Marcella Thorpe, Veva B. Tomlinson, John R. 
Tout, Hazel Moomaw Wade, Verna Wulfe- 
kammer, Mrs. Versal Young 

MONTANA—Dahlia Bengtson, A. R. Collins, 
Jr., Jack G. Gardner, Robert L. Hamilton, Wil- 
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under our modern plan... 


’ TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 309% 


rola Me VebcoM labitiaclala- 


Shunsbel Devic (A Capital Stock Company . . . Not Affiliated with the U. 8. Govt.) 


Government E-Mpvoyees Dnsurance 


| GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
4 


Residence Address 
REE VION ote 
Location of Car. 


2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?........... One way distance is............miles. 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [) Yes (] No 
3. Estimated mileage during next year ?.......c0My present insurance @xDIFeS...0f scovef coos: 


4. 0 Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insuronce. 0% 


MAIL TODAY FOR ‘‘RATES’’—No obligation! 


rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


Single 
Married (No. of Children. 





liam J. Henderson, Laurence Hoepfer, Ernest 
H. Hofmann, Charles A. Ivie, Isabelle Johnson, 
William E. Jull, Mary King, John Kranick, 
Alice 8S. Kuhn, Ernie F. Kuhn, John Lackman, 
Alice A. Lausted, Jo Lidderdale, Sylvia Lille- 
haugen, Pauline Morang, Andy R. Oja, Henry 
L. Pahl, Robert E. Philips, Lydia Plath, 
Catherine Rathman, Roland R. Renne, M. 
James Van Campen, Willis Vandiver 

NEBRASKA-—Stanley G. Bush 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Charles B. Kinney, Jr., 
Milan M. Knight, Anne M. McWeeney, George 
LB. Salmons, Edward A. Sillari 

NEW JERSEY—Mary E. Burgess, Elisabeth 
S. Bustard, Vincent P. Cantillon, Mary Theresa 
Casola, Anne Cole Castens, Urban W. Chase, 
Lewis F. Cole, Charles T. Dieffenbach, Marie 
L. Donafri, Harry J. Donovan, Jr., William 
K. Gillespie, Nadine Anna Goetze, Belle Har- 
shorn, Florence L. D. Heal, Ruth 8S. Janovsik, 
Maxwell Jarvis, Leone M. Johnson, Jules Le- 
Boff, Alice Rose Mahoney, Edwin L. Martin, 
B. Benjamin Merrit, John A. Middleton, III, 
Sheldon L. Miller, Clifford L. Moyer, Emile E. 
Muzik, Edwin C, Olson, Carrie E. Powell, Anna 
Cc. Ray, Ruth L. Reager, Marvin R. Reed, Jr., 
Dorothy I. Schneider, Florence D. Scull, Eliza- 
beth C. Shinn, Clyde W. Slocum, George A. 
Swoyer, Anthony J. Terregino, Eugene H. Van 
Vliet, Kenneth F. Woodbury, John W. Zorella 

NEW MEXICO—Loye V. Crenshaw, Edna R. 
Rasmussen, Mable L. Riebe, Omer Spurlock, 
Wylton Vermillion 

NEW YORK—E. Jessamine Buell, Frederick 
B. Bunt, Jr., Roxana V. Dawson, Richard M. 
Elitharp, Geneva W. Goozda, Robert G. Koster, 
Robert B. Oppermann, Jack L. Roosa, William 
J. Russell, Victoria Wilkinson 

NORTH CAROLINA — Conley Alexander, 
Flossie R. Alston, L. A. Bruton, William B. 
Davis, Elmer R. Dowdy, Lois W. Earnhardt, 
Alphonso L. Finch, Alberta R. Gibson, Donnie 
W. Graham, Janye W. Hemphill, Hilda 8. 
Lamm, Melissa N. Leitao, Margaret R. Log- 
wood, Carroll R. Merrell, Leonard P. Miller, 
Erskine E. Morgan, Geneva Paxton, James 
Roger Peeler, M. W. Weaver, Julia A. Wood 

NORTH DAKOTA—lIvy Brandt, Amanda M. 
Halvorson, Cathrine Shirek, Lucille Thalmann. 

OHIO—Mildred Alexis, Herbert L. Arm- 
strong, Velma Baxter, Hobart H. Bell, Mar- 
garet Blazina, Lewie Brown, Robert F. Burns, 
Herbert Lon Cramer, Jr., Laura L. Dean, Leona 
A. Deemer, Gordon M. DeWitt, Darwin C. 
Eaton, Alma Ethridge, C. E. Fadely, Jean 
Goodman, Esther L. Grant, Harold Hakes, 
Jeanne Hines, Alice L. Hodapp, Esther M. 
Joyce, Edna Juergens, Raymond J. Luyster, 
Margaret Matthews, Edgar F. Miller, aene- 
vieve Miller, Richard A. Miner, Irene McKee, 
James F. O’Brien, Joseph R. Pastor, Carl O. 
Peets, Byron Radebaugh, Aurelia Ruffin, B. G. 
Runnels, John E. Seeman, Marjorie Jane Shive, 
Abbie M. Simmons, Alma Smith, Alta Smith, 
Paul G. Snider, Margaret E. Stage, Ronald W. 
Stimson, R. W. Swank, Charlotte Thomas, 
David P. Thompson, Martha Unkel, Walter 
Wollam 

OKLAHOMA— William Gilmore, Joel O. Kee- 
ter, Jerome Myron Muhlberg 

OREGON—Arthur E. Allen, Elvin L. Bal- 
lou, Hillard W. Brown, Donald W. Drollman, 
Mayme Amanda Lavoy, Bertha Hays MeDan- 
iel, Garry E. Robertson, Margarite Sass, Albert 
E. Skaggs, Jr., Helen Stanbrough, Joe H. Stew- 
art, Beverly Thorne, Arthur R..Treman 

PENNSYLVANIA—Telford B. Blough, Cece- 
lia Boslett, John A. Burkins, Mary F. Con- 
nelly, John F. Connors, Leila C. Corbin, Wil- 
liam A. Cornell, Marie Carrity Cromer, Joe P. 
De Michela, Donald J. Diffenbaugh, David B. 
Dodds, Robert J. Dubbs, Raymond L. Dunlap, 
Joseph Farese, Robert D. Fleischer, Angelo D. 
Frascino, Katherine P. Freund, Stanley W. 
Grill, Marion R. Giles, James R. Hill, Doris 
K. Hosler, Margaret A. Krebs, Frederick 5S. 
Kring, Marie Maher, Nathan G. Meyer, John 
Kenna McCormick, Ernest B. MecNitt, Ross L. 
Neagley, Elizabeth A. Owens, William D. Pol- 
hemus, Harry V. Pownall, Forrest R. Schaeffer, 
Muriel T. Stromberg, Iva S. Troop, Jean Wal- 
ker, Blanche Wingard, Margaret Yick 

SOUTH CAROLINA—B. M. Holcombe, 
Charles H. Thomas, Henry H. Wiesen 


SOUTH DAKOTA-——John Feuerstein, Mrs. 
Don O. Lyon, James F. Slocum 

TENNESSEE—Elizabeth Carothers, Clara C. 
Harris, E. R. Harris, Louis R. Swanson, Dar- 
win W. Womack 

TEXAS—bBetty Lou Albritton, John W. 
Barnes, D. V. Biggers, Zelda Beth Blanchette, 
Paul Bowie, Floyd A. Boyce, Leonard W. 
Brehm, J. D. Brian, Walter J. Burgess, Irby 
Is. Carruth, Mabel Cline, James P. Corneth. 
Dennis E. Cowan, A. G. Craver, Jr., Richard 
Valjean Crow, Katie Bell Crump, John B. 
Curtis, Chloe Darden, Marjorie Denman. Ma- 
dith De Zurko, Omer Ray Douglas, Mary H. 
Dryden, Scott R. Ellis, Alice Etheredge, Lewis 
R. Fisher, Mary A. Foreman, Inez Foster, 
Ruby L. Garner, William Jesse Gentry, Jean- 
nette Giles, Clyde M. Gott, Alvera Griffin, 
Estella U. Hamilton, Jantha Hampton, Pete 
Harrell, W. C. Harter, Betty H. Hash, Beulah 
A. Henderson, W. T. Henry, Laurabeth H. 
Hicks, William H. Hill, Mrs. James F. Hogan, 
Winifred Houser, Patsy Rue Husband, Ray L. 
Kelso, Howell G. Killgore, Gardner H. Kirby, 
Alice A. Kirksey, Aileen A. Knapp, Elizabeth 
Koch, Mrs. Herman Kuhlmann, Birda Lacey, 
Joseph R. Lane, Mrs. McHenry Lane, Catherine 
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T. Lee, Dale T. Lee, Nell R. Lemons, Bobbie 
LaRue Malone, Jewell Malone, A. L. Marple, 
H. E. Martin, Clyde J. Martin, Jewell Martin, 
Clarence G. Matthews, Elizabeth Mattingly, 
Billy Woods Mayes, Pearl Michie, Evelyn L. 
Milam, Mina Marie Miller, M. B. Morris, Effie 
McCullough, Margaret M. McWhirter, J. W. 
Nixon, Dorcas Sue Nolan, Janelle A. Paris, 
Paul I. Patterson, Alfred M. Petty, Gladys L. 
Phillips, Lucille Phillips, W. W. Pinkerton, 
Marjorie Sue Quade, Hazel L. Rau, C. E. Reid, 
Jr., Carlos Rivera, Archie A. Roberts, Estelle 
Salman, Dorothy Page Scaife, Floyd Wayne 
Scott, Jerrimiah Simmons, H. D. Smith, Wel- 
don R. Steele, Per G. Stensland, Joe R. Stepan, 
Mrs. Elza Studley, Herbert Tuck, Sibyl Turner, 
John M. Wells, Jr., Ray H. Whitley, Claud R. 
at > | 

UTAH—Lincoln J. Card, Veda C. Richards, 
Arvetta H. Satterfield, Virginia Seegmiller, 
Lawrence W. Stephens, Dorothy Streeper, 
Esther Tomlinson, Marjorie M. Welty 

VERMONT—Esther M. Barton, Margaret E. 
Nicholson 

VIRGINIA—John Thomas Brown, William 
H. Deierhoi, Bly Pickett Garnand, Aurelia 
llean Leigh, Robert R. Marks, Pearl C. Striek- 
ler, George G. Tankard, Alice Vest Thomas 

WASHINGTON—Ernest Benner, Helen Ben- 
nett, Florence A. Breedlove, Warren Chris 
Gerald, Dean C. Gordanier, Glen Gustavson, 
Jack E. Hill, James M. Migaki, Esther L. Nor- 
din, Ronald Pickett, Eugene E. Regan, Ernest 
H. Schott, Keith Schwyhart, Charles William 
Sears, Mrs. H. M. Stellingwert 

WEST VIRGINIA—R. Edward Anderson, 
Ruth Boothby, Norman Buffington, Wanda A. 
Butcher, Kathryn J. Dingess, Florence E. For- 
bess, June E. Ford, Maxine Gittings, Charlotte 
iolden, Lenora Harsh, Louise C. Helmick, 
Mary Hubbs, E. F. Johnson, Virginia J. Law- 
ver, Mildred C. Lowe, Evelyn K. Marsh, 
Lureata R. Martin, Arline P. Meader, Lucille 
Minear, Lawrence D. Modesitt, Jean C. Moore, 
Hazel Painter, Doris B. Pollard, Edna Ramay, 
Allison P. Rider, Mary M. Schlobohm, Mary 
Winifred Shafer, Linn Sheets, Blanche J. 
Sleeth, Rachel Snyder, Ruth M. St. Clair, 
Eleanor G. Streiber, Bernice W. Sullivan, Elsie 
Tatterson, Harold S. Walters, Dorothy E. 
Webb, Bessie Xenakie, Bobby L. Yeager 

WISCONSIN—Eugene A. Belongia, H. Clif- 
ton Hutchins, Mary C. Konle, Vivian L. Marsh, 
Srwin H. Schubert, June Very 

WYOMING—Albert W. Bailey, Loyd D. 
Crane, Athena Dallas, Frances Emmett, E. M. 
Foster, Roy Gingles, Janet C. Lamb, Glenn E. 
Livingston, Lois Michelstetter, Carl J. Otto, 
Dale Reeves, Lillie M. Reser, Irene L. Schlatt- 
man, Georgann E. Seekins, Mazie P. Sutton, 
Marie Thayer, Shirley W. Vosler, Laurence A. 
Walker, Charlotte Young 


All-star NEA Builders 


Acatn this month we are publishing the 
names of only those all-star NEA builders 
who have enrolled one or more new life 
members since the list was last prepared for 
Tue Journav. The list below covers the 
record thru October. [Each star ¥ indicates 
recruitment of 10 NEA life members: each 
circled star @, 50 NEA life members.] 


Alice W. Arden [Ga.] %&¥&% 36 
Eleanor C. Biebl [Minn.] % 19 
Eleanor Bly [Ind.] ¥% 10 

James A. Bright [Ohio] x 26 

Ruth A. Broom [IIL] % 15 

Artie Mae Burkett [Texas] @ 54 

Ada Coffey [Mo.] @ 59 

Mildred Cook [Texas] %% 22 

Lois Coon [Kans.] 4 17 

Elizabeth G. Corbett [Ohio] %%&%& 37 
Elmer Crowley [Idaho] %&¥& 27 

Nan T. Davis [W. Va.] *#*&* 30 
Gordon M. Deering [Texas] % 15 
Mary DeLong [Va.] %&*&* 33 
Robert E. Denny [Iowa] %& 10 
Samuel Dixon [Md.] #&¥%& 24 

Edward C. Elliott [Oreg.] % ¥%& 22 
Laura Farnam [Minn.] *%*% 21 

Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] %&%&%&*& 47 
Joe L. Gettys [Iowa] %& 14 

Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] OO%k && 136 
Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] %&% 28 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va.] @@* 113 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] kkk 49 
Roy Hinch [Ohio] **% 21 

Jeff L. Horn [Texas] x ¥& 24 

Walter K. Howe, Jr. [Conn.] % 13 
Dorothy Ingram [Texas] % 16 
Kenneth L. Jonson [Iowa] %& 15 
Joseph Kise [Minn.] G%& 65 
Millicent C. Kust [Ill.] #e¥ 28 





It’s a Date 


Jan. 68: Annual meeting, Natl Com- 
mission on Safety Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Feb. 6-8: Regional drive-in conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont, American Assn of School 
Administrators, Dept of Rural Education, 
and Natl Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Bethel, Maine. 

Feb. 18-19: South-central regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Ft. 
Smith, Ark. 

Feb. 19-23: 39th annual convention, 
Natl Assn of Secondary-school Principals, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 23-25: Joint meeting, United Busi- 
ness Education Assn Divisions: Research 
Foundation of the UBEA, Administrators 
Division of UBEA, Natl Assn of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions, and US 
Chapter of Internatl Society for Business 
Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 24-26: Annual meeting, American 
Assn of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 1: Eastern division meet- 
ing, Music Educators Natl Conference, 
Boston. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2: Central regional con- 
vention, American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators, St. Louis. 

NEA groups that will meet in St. Louis 
in connection with the AASA convention 
include: Dept of Classroom Teachers, 
Internat! Council for Exceptiona! Chil- 


Elma C. LeBlond [Conn.] % 14 
Lillian Lehman [Ky.] ¥% 11 
Velma Linford [Wyo.] %&¥&*&* 41 
Ruth Lowes [Texas] %& ¥%& 22 
Harold Manley [Minn.] % 14 
R. B. Marston [NEA staff] % 18 
Gertrude E. McComb [Ind.] #4 24 
Clifford D. Mignerey [Conn.] %&¥&%&¥%& 46 
Paul A. Miller [Ohio] % 13 
Donald G. Moline [Minn.] ¥%& 16 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] %&k&*&*& 46 
Glenn Moon [Conn.] * 16 
Grace C. Moore [Del.] % 16 
W. I. Morris [N. C.] Ge xk k& He 94 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 

* 421 
Edna Mundt [Wash.] @%&¥ 70 
Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] @% 115 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] #¥&e%% 42 
Palmer Petteway [Fla.] %&%¥&y& 32 
Carroll R. Phillips [Ind.] % 16 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] Q%& * 71 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] %e¥%&%& 4 47 
Hibbard Polk [Texas] kx 40 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] @¥ 62 
J. Howard Quick [Ill.] % 19 
J. C. Richardson, Jr. [Texas] %& 11 
Gladys Robinson [S. C.] ¥&% 21 
Lois V. Rogers [Ariz.] ¥ 11 
Helen K. Ryan [IIl.] Ok *&* 86 
Audrey Shauer [Ind.] % 11 
Blanche Shear [Texas] % 16 
S. R. Slade [Wis.] % 12 
May C. Smith [N. J.] %& 14 
Sampson G. Smith [N. J.] % 10 
John Starie [N. H.] %&*&* 39 
Mary Titus [NEA staff] % 18 
Evelyn S. Torvend [Oreg.] %&¥%& 22 
J. Alden Vanderpool [Wash.] %&%& 20 
Waurine Walker [Texas] *#&*&¥ 31 
Nellie Ward [Ala.] % 13 
Claude A. Welch [Kans.] % 15 
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dren, Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
Educational Policies Commission, Natl Art 
Education Assn, Natl Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, Natl Coun- 
cil on Teacher Retirement. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2: Annual meeting, Dept 
of Rural Education, St. Louis. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Regional meeting, Amer- 
ican Educational Research Assn, St. Louis. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: 10th Natl conference on 
higher education, Assn for Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Mar. 4-6: Regional meeting, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: North-central division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Cleveland. 

Mar. 6-10: 10th annual conference, Assn 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Chicago. 

Mar. 11-12: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Mar. 12-16: Western regional conven- 
tion of American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators, Denver. 

NEA groups that will meet in Denver in 
connection with the AASA convention in- 
clude: Dept of Rural Education, Internatl 
Council for Exceptional Children, Natl 
School Public Relations Assn, Education- 
al Policies Commission. 

Mar. 13-16: Southwest division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Mar. 14: Regional meeting, American 
Educational Research Assn, Denver. 

Mar. 16-19: Annual meeting, Elementary 
School Principals, Chicago. 


TW9 books for the price of ONE 


Mar. 17-19: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Mar. 24-26: North-central regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mar. 24-26: 3rd natl convention, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 25-29: Southern .division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, New Orleans. 


NTLGD Schedules Summer 
Sessions 


Tue National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development will hold two 
three-week laboratory sessions at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine, this summer. 
Dates for the sessions will be June 19- 
July 8 and July 17-August 5. Persons 
involved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are 
invited to apply. 

The laboratory is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA in cooperation with faculty 
members from various universities. For 
further information address NTLGD, 
NEA. 


Cooper Appointed AASA 


Associate Secretary 


SHIRLEY Cooper has been appointed 


associate secretary of the American As- 


sociation of School Administrators. Dr. 


Cooper joined the AASA headquarters 
staff in September 1949 as assistant 
secretary. 


NEA Publications 


Audio-visual Materials and Publi- 
cations. List of audio-visual materials 
available from various NEA areas. 
Mimeo. Rev. October 1954. 7p. Free. 
Also, Selected AV Source and Refer- 
ence List. Mimeo. 2p. Free. Dept of 
Audio-visual Instruction, NEA. 

Educational Differences Among the 
States. Graphic presentation of the 
difference in educational expenditures 
between states, with special attention 
to teachers salaries, per-pupil expendi- 
ture, and: educational effort. Rev. No- 
vember 1954. 32p. Single copies free 
from NEA Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations. Additional copies, 
50¢ each. Quantity discounts. Order 
from the NEA. 

The High-Standards Approach to 
Teacher Supply. Case for raising certi- 
fication standards. Mimeo. 1954. 22p. 
Single copies free. Nat] Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards. NEA. 

Official Report: Department of Class- 
room Teachers, 1953-54. Includes reso- 
lutions adopted at the New York City 
convention and reports of department 


NEW FILMS RELEASED 





4a e 
® “Iron Ore from Cerro Bolivar’ 


A dynamic story of the discovery and development of 
a new iron ore mine in the equatorial wilds of Vene- 
zuela. See crews clear the jungle, dredge rivers and 
build complete communities. See the first ore loaded 
at Venezuela and delivered with full colorful cere- 
monies to the new Fairless Works at Morrisville, Pa. 


Guide to Films in Human Relations 


96 pages... 


and 


Guide to Films in Economic Education 
. lists 140 films and filmstrips 
Both subject indexed 


Special Offer $7 


Offer only for those using coupon below and sending 


50 pages... 


payment with the order. 


sets of Guide to Films in Human 
Relations and Guide to Films 


Education (@ $1.00 per set to: 


DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL 


-lists 200 films 


lying im 


“The Waiting Harvest” 


The fascinating story of how men of steel contribute to 
new developments of this Chemical Century by sup- 
rtant basic chemicals once wasted in the 
orm of billowing black clouds of smoke. In animated 
sequences, the recovery of various tar product de- 
rivatives is clearly described 


16 mm Sound — 
Available to you without rental charge 


in Full Color 


United States Steel Corporation 


in Economic 


Motion Picture and Visual Aid Section 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me film [] “Iron Ore from Cerro 
Bolivar,” for showing 
(J “Waiting Harvest” for showing 


Address 


INSTRUCTION 


National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth’ Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C 
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= Lessons About 
ALCOHOLS 


Prepared by 
25 SELECTED EDUCATORS 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
ESTELLE BOZEMAN 
With Intreduction by 
Joy Elmer 
Editor, N.E.A. 
This guide for Ele- 
mentary Teachers 
is a self-contained 
manual of 16 practical 
units. Factual and scientific; 
adaptable to grade and correlation. 


CLASSROOM TESTED 
A welcome and effective tool to meet the 
growing need of alcohol education. Ample 
bibliography for research on each unit. 
Appendix provides rich background in- 
formation. 64 pages . . 50c. 
Order TODAY! Catalog FREE. Write 


SIGNAL PRESS even 
MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»- Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-A, Chicago 26, If. 


PE EE en a EE 


officers. 88p. Free. Dept of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA. 

One Man’s Interpretation by Shirley 
Cooper. Interim report of the Natl 
Conference on Rural Education, Octo- 
ber 4-6, 1954. 4p. Single copies free. 
Additional copies 10¢ each. Quantity 
discounts. Rural Education Dept, NEA. 

Staff Relations in School Adminis- 
tration. 1955 Yearbook of American 
Assn of School Administrators. 476p. 
$5. Quantity discounts. AASA, NEA. 

What Research Says to the Teacher: 
5. Personality Adjustment of Individ- 
ual Children by Ralph H. Ojemann. 
Fifth in a series of pamphlets on use 
of research in the classroom, sponsored 
by Classroom Teachers and American 
Educational Research Assn [NEA 
depts]. 1954. 32p. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. NEA. 


What the NEA Stands for 


[Excerpts from the NEA Platform] 
Professional Standards 


To insure competent teachers in our 
schools, the National Education Associ- 
ation urges the adoption of these 
standards: 

[A] All teacher-education programs 
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developed to meet high minimum 
standards on a comparable basis. 

{[B] Minimum educational qualifica- 
tions to be a bachelor’s degree with an 
inservice educational requirement of 
additional work toward a master’s de- 
gree or its equivalent. 

[C] Certification standards raised 
and reciprocal certification established 
among the states; and the issuance of 
substandard certificates discontinued. 

[D] Minimum salaries with annual 
increments established which recognize 
the services and responsibilities of 
teachers in comparison with those of 
other vocations and which compensate 
for thoro professional education, in- 
service growth, and years of experience. 

[E] Existing retirement systems 
strengthened for all whom they serve 
by extending the benefits on an 
actuarially sound statewide basis with 
reciprocity among states. Such systems 
should be developed in all areas where 
they do not already exist. 


Teacher Selection 


A vigorous program of selective re- 
cruitment of candidates for the teach- 
ing profession is urgently recom- 
mended. Adequate scholastic ability, 
outstanding personality, high standards 
of character and integrity, and a desire 
to develop similar standards in young 
people are bases for selection of future 
teachers. The Association recommends 
that: 


[A] Successful teachers present the 
opportunities in the profession to 
those who manifest native ability and 
a keen interest in teaching. 


[8] Public and private scholarships 
be made available for assistance to 
qualified students when financial help 
is necessary. 


[C] Public schools, teacher-education 
institutions, and professional organ- 
izations make every possible effort in 
meeting their responsibilities to edu- 
cate future teachers in the value of 
professional organizations. # 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA convention—July 3-8, Chi- 
cago. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1954; 561,- 
708. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
NEA Handbook, pages 260-261, back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 271-342. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: see Hand- 
book, pages 383-389. 


Mathematics 


Tue films and filmstrips in this list, com- 
piled by Carolyn Guss of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Audio-visual Center, are repre- 
sentative of a wide variety of materials 
available to teachers of arithmetic or 
mathematics at all grade levels. The num- 
bers in brackets refer to the producers or 
distributors listed at the end of the article. 
They will provide information concerning 
rental or purchase of these and related 
materials. 

Algebra in Everyday Life. 10 min. sd. 
color or b&w. Demonstrates such algebraic 
steps as observation, translation, manipu- 
lation, and computation. [1] Gr. 10-12. 

Arithmetic Experiences. Set of six film- 
strips in color. Experiences in the home 
and neighborhood settings are used to 
extend the pupil’s grasp of basic concepts. 
[2] Gr. 1-3. 

A Day Without Numbers. 10 min. sd. 
color or b&w. A second-grader’s experi- 
ences during a day without numbers cause 
him to want to study arithmetic and to 
realize the value of numbers in his every- 
day living. [7] Gr. 1-6. 

Helping Children Discover Arithmetic. 
16 min. sd. b&w. Step-by-step picture of 
the progress of a third-grade class in learn- 
ing how to borrow in subtraction and to 
work problems involving the process. [7] 
Gr. adult. 

Let’s Measure: Inches, Feet and Yards. 
10 min. sd. color or b&w. Shows Jimmy 
and his father using and examining a 
ruler and Jimmy playing a game to prac- 
tice estimating and measuring lengths. [1] 
Gr. 1-3. 

Mathematics. Two sets of six filmstrips 
each. b&w. For use in preliminary survey 
or review of general mathematics. [5] Gr. 
7-12. 

Ratio and Proportion. 11 min. sd. b&w. 
Uses everyday situations to illustrate the 
principles and uses of ratio and propor- 
tion. [4] Gr. 10-12. 

Slide Rule: C and D Scales. (Multiplica- 
tion and Division.) 24 min. sd. b&w. Ex- 
plains in detail the C and D scales of the 
slide rule, the parts and markings of the 
rule, and how to use these scales for 
multiplication, division, and combinations 
of these two operations. A second film in- 
cludes proportion, percentage, squares, 
and square roots. [6] Gr. 10-12, college. 

What Are Decimals? 10 min. sd. color. 
Uses everyday examples, several of which 
deal with money, to show the relation- 
ships between fractions and decimals. [3] 
Gr. 4-9. 


Producers or distributors: [1] Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. [2] Edu- 
cational Projections, Inc., 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. [3] Instructional Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. [4] 


‘Knowledge Builders, Visual Education 


Center Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y. [5] Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. [6] United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29. [7] Wayne Uni- 
versity, Audio-Visual Materials Consulta- 
tion Bureau, 5272 2nd Blvd., Detroit 1. 
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’ Human Freedom 


Most of our booklists this year are coming 
to THE JourNaL thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Commit- 
tee Chairman Louise Galloway, Library 
School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; 
and Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list was compiled by Ade- 
line Proulx, supervisor of boys’ and girls’ 
work, Omaha Public Library, and her 
staff. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 

All Aboard for Freedom! by Marie Mc- 
Swigan, illus. by E. Harper Johnson. Based 
on newspaper accounts of brave Czechs 
who “borrowed” a train and drove it out 
of Communist territory. 1954. 249p. $3. 
[5] Gr. 4-8. 

Amos Fortune, Free Man by Elizabeth 
Yates, illus. by Nora S. Unwin. His love 
of freedom was so great that Amos 
Fortune spent his whole life gaining it 
for himself and purchasing it for others. 
1950. 18lp. $2.50. [1] Gr. 7-9. 

The Ark by Margot Benary-Isbert, trans. 
by Clara and Richard Winston. A picture 
of postwar Germany and the Lechow 
family, who courageously rebuild their 
lives and find peace. 1953. 246p. $2.50. [6] 
Gr. 5-9. 


Birthdays of Freedom; America’s Herit- : 


age from the Ancient World by Genevieve 
Foster. Story of the growth of freedom. 
1952. Unpaged. $2.75. [12] Gr. 6-9. 

A Fair World for All; the Meaning of 
the Declaration of Human Rights by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher; with a foreword 
by Eleanor Roosevelt, illus. by Jeanne Ben- 
dick. These interpretations of the 30 
articles of the Declaration of Human 


Rights provide background material for - 


discussion and debate. 1952. 159p. $2.75. 
[8] Gr. 7-9. 

Footsteps to Freedom by William Oliver 
Stevens. The story of the men and events 
that formed the foundation for personal 
and political freedom. 1954. 235p. $3. [3] 
Gr. 6 and up. 

Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent by Henry 
Steele Commager. Clear and practical dis- 
cussion of freedom. 1954. 155p. $2.50. [10] 
Teacher background. 

Freedom River, Florida, 1845 by Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, illus. by Edward 
Shenton. A story of liberty for a young 
Negro slave, a Seminole Indian lad, and 
a white boy of Quaker background. 1953. 
264p. $3. [12] Gr. 7-9. 

Freedom Train, the Story of Harriet 
Tubman by Dorothy Sterling, illus. by 
Ernest Crichlow. During the Civil War, 
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Harriet Tubman used the underground 
railroad to gain freedom for more than 
° “ of her fellow slaves. 1954. 191p. $2.50. 
| Gr. 7-9. 

High Road Home by William Corbin. 
Nico, a French war orphan, discovers 
America and freedom. 1954. 250p. $2.75. 
(2] Gr. 7-10. 

Homecoming by Borghild Margarethe 
Dahl. A novel concerned with the dreams 
of a young girl, whose parents had come 
from Norway to Minneapolis, to live her 
own life. 1953. 25lp. $3. [5] Gr. 10 and up. 

Hoosier Heritage by Elisabeth Hamil- 
ton Friermood, illus. by Robert Hallock. 
This pioneer story for older girls tells of 
Julia, who rebels under the domination 
of her father and matures into a woman of 
strong character. 1954. 22hp. $2.75. [4] Gr. 
7-10. 

Hue and Cry by Elizabeth Yates. In 
1836 the Austin family helps Danny from 
Ireland clear his name so that he will be 
free to marry Melody. 1953. 248p. $3. [2] 
Gr. 9 and up. 

The Land and the Water by William 
Thomas Person, illus. by Matt Duncan. 
Valiant efforts of a family of Latvian DPs, 
laboring on a Mississippi cotton planta- 
tion. 1953. 181p. $2.75. [11] Gr. 8 and up. 

A Long Time Coming by Phyllis Whit- 
ney. Young people in a Midwestern town 
interested in bettering conditions for mi- 
grant workers. 1954. 261p. $3. [9] Gr. 7 
and up. 

Plow the Dew Under by Helen Clark 
Fernald. A novel valuable for units on 
democracy and immigration in junior and 
senior highschools. 1952. 301p. $3. [7] Gr. 
7 and up. 

Seedtime of the Republic; the Origin 
of the American Tradition of Political 
Liberty by Clinton L. Rossiter. 1953. 558p. 
$7.50. [6] Teacher background. 

Wooden Locket by Alice A. Lide and 
Margaret A. Johansen, illus. by Corydon 
Bell. A family of Polish displaced persons, 
taken to a new home in Alabama, adjusts 
to new ways of life. 1953. 12Zp. $2.50. [13] 
Gr. 5-7. 


List of Publishers 


[1] Aladdin Books, 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. 

[2] Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

[3] Dodd, Mead & Go., 
Ave., New York 16. 

[4] Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[5] E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th 
Ave., New York 10. 

(6] Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

[7] Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 5th 
Ave., New York 3. 

[8] McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 

[9] David McKay Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., 

New York 3. 

~ 10] Oxford University bien. 114 5th 
Ave., New York I1. 

[1] Pellegrini & Cudahy [Farrar, Straus 
& Young, Inc., 101 5th Ave., New York 11]. 

[12] Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 

({13] Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 


Inc., 432 4th 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
and LOUVRE MASTERPIECES 


2” x 2” color slides at 20¢ each. Send 
25¢ in coin today for sample and 
catalogs. MODERN ENTERPRISES 
Box 46123N, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


TEACHERS 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 
e TEACHERS ... immediate placement 
@ ADMINISTRATORS .. . qualified 
teachers available 
SNELLING & SNELLING 
1501 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 2, PENNA. 


THE <a. 
| UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


the COOLEST 
SCHOQL 


in America Altitude: 7200 feet 


Programs leading to baccalaureate and ad- 
vanced degrees im»six colleges. Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industry, Education, Engi- 
neering, Liberal Arts, Pharmacy. 


WORKSHOPS—CLINICS— 


Extensive special prog ms sin Guidance, 
Curriculum, Audio Visual, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture Education, , Reading 
Efficiency, Speech, Band, Orchestra, Theatre. 
Ninth Institute of International Affairs 
Fourth Conference on American aa 


Recreational and Educational Tours 
Scenic Rocky Mountain Region — 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 13-July 15 
July 18-Aug. 19 

Full Regular 
Quarter 





A 

superb Y 

summer climate Over 
for study and 500 courses. 
recreation 38 departments. 


For bulletins write to 


puneron OF soil sect 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name. 
St. and No. 
City and Stat 


Special Interes 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING © 





The Third Year 


Tue dawn of the third year of 
the $5-million NEA Building Fund 
Campaign breaks clear and bright. 
The 1954 goal of $2 million was 
reached by November 10, and on 
December 15 we had a start of 
$243,636 on the third million. 

New Mexico, Louisiana, Utah, 
Colorado, and the District of Co- 
lumbia (including the NEA staff) 
have completed their 1957 goals. 
Minnesota has met the 1956 goal; 
seven states—Arizona, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Oregon, Texas, West Virgin- 
ia, Wyoming—have already passed 
the 1955 milestone. Six additional 
states — lowa, Kansas, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Ver- 
mont—have exceeded the 1954 state 
quota. (Nearing the goals for 1954 
are Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
and Alaska.) 

From this vantage point it looks 
as tho each state and territory will 
be able to write “mission accom- 
plished” by the 1957 centennial. 

An inspiring aspect of the cam- 
paign is the fact that the states 
which have already filled their 
quotas are still actively engaged in 
the campaign. New Mexico, where 
the quota has already been filled 
twice, is now beginning an entirely 
new campaign for contributions. + 


BILL DING 


Bill says: “Let’s resolve to 
turn on the heat in 1955.” 


Devouring the Seed Corn 


A MopeRN society is headed 
straight for disaster if it fails for 
more than a few years to replenish 
its teaching staff. 

Lord Macanilay, in a letter to an 
American friend, wrote: “I serious- 
ly apprehend that you will, in... 
adversity ... , do things which will 
prevent prosperity from returning; 
that you will be like people who 

- , in a year of scarcity, devour 
all their seed corn, and thus make 
the next year a year not of scarcity 
but of absolute famine.” 

Without agreeing either with his 
premises or his forecasts, we may 
well take warning from Macaulay’s 
analogy of “eating the seed corn.” 
For the United States is, at this very 
moment, doing precisely that with 
respect to education. Our schools 
are not holding their own with re- 
gard to teacher supply and have 
rapidly been losing ground since 
about 1930. 

The solution involves many dif- 
ferent decisions and actions. But 
I'am sure that the key to solving 
the dilemma of our schools lies in 


If You Are Chairman 


a sympathetic, active, informed 
partnership of lay and professional 
people. The schools must command 
a comprehensive public interest. If 
they fail to do this, one of the most 
valuable aspects of free institutions 
is lost. 

We must all strive to perfect the 
partnership between those who own 
the schools and those who render 
the professional educational serv- 
ices. The times demand that all 
citizens concern themselves — in- 
tensely and continuously—with the 
education of their children. 

As a people we must be ready, if 
necessary, to divert attention and 
resources from the accumulation of 
goods to the building of citizens. 
The penalty for noncompliance 
with this demand is clear: “Ill fares 
the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and 
men decay... .” 

—Adapted from an address by 
WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA executive 
secretary, before the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 


of a Local- Association 


Committee on Federal Legislation 


You can obtain from the NEA Di- 
vision of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions the following services and pub- 
lications: 


Services 


The division publishes a factual 
newsletter, Washington Outlook on 
Education, reporting regularly on those 
developments in the national capital 
that affect education. This newsletter 
is supplemented by the Flash, which is 
an action sheet used to suggest ways of 
promoting NEA legislative objectives. 
Both the Outlook and the Flash are 
sent to NEA state directors and officials 
of state education associations. They 
are also sent to local leaders designated 
by the state association. Others wishing 
to receive these newsletters should 
write the division stating their interest 
in federal educational legislation. 


Publications 


NEA Federal Legislative Policy, 
1954. A compilation of statements from 
the NEA Platform and 1954 Resolu- 
tions together with a summary of fed- 
eral legislative achievements. Septem- 
ber 1954. 8p. Free. 


Window on Washington. Describes 
work of NEA Legislative Commission 
and Division of Legislation and Fed- 
eral Relations: 4p. Free. 


A Guide for Legislative Leadership. 
Tells how to organize local associations 
for an action-information program at 
the Congressional-district level. 15p. 
Free. 

NEA, Membership, Policies, Organi- 
zation, Services. Primarily intended for 
use with federal officials and members 
of Congress who are unfamiliar with 
the NEA. 6p. 


United Effort Gets Results. Describes 
the income-tax savings for retired per- 
sons in the new Internal Revenue Code 
and the successful campaign to get 
these benefits. August 1954. 2p. Free. 


Educational Differences Among the 
States. A compilation by the NEA Re- 
search Division of data comparing the 
ability of the states to support educa- 
tion and the differences in educational 
opportunity resulting from varying 
levels of support. November 1954. Rev. 
3lp. Single copies free. Additional 
copies 50¢. Quantity discounts. 


[Next month: safety education.] 
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Variety ... the 
SPICE of Learning 


Save the mental anguish about 
those potential discipline problems 
in your classes this year. Remem- 
ber, problem children don’t just 
happen! We allow them to develop. 
A busy student enjoying his work 
has no time to be a discipline prob- 
lem. The dictionary says that 
SPICE adds interest and relish. So, 
use SPICE in your classes—use va- 
riety in all phases of your teaching. 
Sounds easy, but how? 


Pian with the objective of pro- 
viding variety. Look at yourself 
from the student’s point of view. 
Are your technics varied? Or would 
you be bored in your classes? 


Imacination is the key to new 
vistas. You have some degree of this 
intangible quality; it only needs 
developing. As a starter, make a 
puzzle to illustrate a math principle 
or a game to pep up the spelling 
drill. Active imaginations can pro- 
duce class newssheets or other in- 
teresting activities. Turn your im- 
agination on! 


Capirauize on your training and 
experiences to create the atmos- 
phere where children’s imagina- 
tions are free to work. Check lesson 
and unit plans for variety in daily 
procedures, reporting, assignments, 
and resource materials. It’s difficult 
to analyze piecemeal, so look at 
your over-all plans. Is the SPICE 
there? 


Experience has shown, however, 
that variety just for variety’s sake is 
worse than none at all. Dullness in 
the classroom causes boredom and 
breeds misbehavior, but you also 
realize that students recognize un- 
related activities. Endeavor to pro- 
vide variety, yes, but variety that is 


Three important series 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


by GERALD S. CRAIG 
and ten collaborating authors 


ARITHMETIC we NEED 


by GUY T. BUSWELL, WILLIAM A. BROWNELL, 
and IRENE SAUBLE 


HEALTH For BETTER LIVING 


by GRACE T. HALLOCK, DR. ROSS L. ALLEN, 
and ELEANOR THOMAS 


Write for more information to: 


GINN AND COMPANY Home Office: Boston 


Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 





LEARN 


MORE and ENJOY LIFE 


enn : . econ sonengste= 


at the University of Denver 


SUMMER SESSION...JUNE 20-AUGUST 19 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 


meaningful for the group and the 
situation. 

—DAVIS L. GARDNER, eighth-grade 
teacher, Lefayette Junior High- 
school, Fayette County Schools, 
Kentucky. 


| For the beginning teacher 
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vidual needs. For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 


Attractive, comfortable, 
On-campus apartments 
. .. abundant sunshine 
. . . limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 
attractions .. . and con- 
genial companions en- 
courage study and build 
memories. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Director of Summer Session, Department NEA-1. 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 


Name seesicaiical aeasandilitealditsiagcilseibeaaiaiiasie 


Address 


| 


ee 
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New State Secretaries 


Forrest Roz- 
ZELL, director of 
field service for 
the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association 
since 1940, is the 
new AEA execu- 
tive secretary. He 
succeeds Hoyte R. 
Pyle, AEA execu- 
tive secretary since 
1947, who has 
joined the Teacher Retirement System 
of Arkansas as executive director. 


mexey: &. 
WEINLICK, locals 
consultant of the 
Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association 
since 1947, was 
chosen secretary 
of WEA on No- 
vember 4. He suc- 
ceeds O. H: Plenz- 
ke, who retired 
January 1 after 
serving as WEA executive secretary 
since 1933. 





Teachers Chorus in Demand 


Tue Knox County [Tenn.] Teachers 
Chorus is much in demand for enter- 
tainment at dinners, banquets, church 
groups, and public programs. Com- 
prised of teachers and principals, under 
the leadership of the music supervisor, 
the group enjoys the chorus activities, 
and feels they are a real help in doing 
a better job of music in the classroom, 
reports Mildred E. Doyle, superintend- 
ent, Knox County Schools. 


Affiliation with NEA Provides 
Benefits 

Tue privilege of calling upon the 
NEA Research Division for help on any 
problem of concern to the local; the 
Washington Outlook on Education and 
Flash, which keep the local informed 
on all federal legislation of importance 
to educators; and the many program- 
planning materials of the various de- 
partments, committees, commissions, 
and consultant services for local asso- 
ciations, are only a few of the NEA 
services available to local affiliates. 

Further, each affiliated local has the 
privilege and the responsibility to do 





60 





New Chief State School Officers 





Left to right: Alabama, Austin R. Meadows; Arizona, Clifton L. Harkins; Iowa, J. C. 
Wright; New Mexico, Georgia L. Lusk; Ohio, R. M. Eyman; Wyoming, Velma Linford. 





its share in directing NEA activities 
and molding NEA policy, not only by 
sending a delegate to vote at the Rep- 
resentative Assembly but also by using 
the NEA as a clearinghouse for ideas. 

Is your local association affiliated 
with the NEA so that it may receive 
these benefits? If not, write to the NEA 
Division of Records, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., asking for 
an application blank. Do it now! 


Denver Conference Theme 
Chosen 


“BeTTeER TEACHING” will be the 
theme of the third NEA Regional In- 
structional Conference scheduled for 
Denver, April 18-21. Representatives 
of the eight states involved met in Den- 
ver November 6 to plan the program. 

Plans call for a series of “This Is 
the Way We Do It” presentations of 
good teaching technics, with visitations 
to nearby schgols and colleges. Sub- 
jectmatter or special-interest groups 
will have an opportunity to study their 
particular problems. 

Attendance is limited to delegates 
named by local education associations, 
school administrators, state education 
associations, and other organizations. 
Names of delegates must be in the 
hands of the conference planners not 
later than February 1. State quotas are 
rapidly being filled. States included 
are Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Montana, and 
Kansas. 


State Secretaries Elect 

C. O. Wricut, executive secretary of 
the Kansas State Teachers Association, 
Topeka, is the new president of the 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations [NASST A]. 
Everett Keith, executive secretary of 
the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation, Columbia, was named vicepresi- 
dent. William B. O’Donnell, executive 
secretary of the New Mexico Education 
Association, Santa Fe, was chosen for a 
two-year term on the executive com- 
mittee, and Phares E. Reeder, executive 
secretary of the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Charleston, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

NASSTA includes secretaries of state 





teachers associations thruout the 
United States and its territories, which 
have a combined membership of more 
than one million members. All of the 
state and territorial associations are af- 
filiated with the NEA. 


Colleges Observe AEW 


Co.ieces and universities in large 
numbers participated in the 1954 Amer- 
ican Education Week observance, ac- 
cording to Wilson Compton, president 
of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education. The council, in cooperation 
with many national college and uni- 
versity associations, sponsored the ob- 
servance of AEW by the colleges as a 
means of focusing public interest on 
the importance of higher education. 


Shankland Scholarships 
Awarded 


Lioyp E. McCeary of Champaign, 
Illinois, and Robert W. Stanton of 
Kent, Ohio, have been selected to re- 
ceive the two 1954-55 S. D. Shankland 
Memorial Scholarships for Graduate 
Study in School Administration. The 
scholarships, each paying $1000, are 
awarded annually by the Associated 
Exhibitors of the NEA. 





1955 March of Dimes—January 3-31 


FIGHT POLIO! 


National Foundation tor Infantile Paralysis 
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Schools and Civil Defense 


Concern for the preservation of 
healthy emotional attitudes among 
school-age children in the event of 
major emergencies was voiced in a rec- 
ommendation adopted by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the NEA and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. In part, the 
NEA-AMA recommendation reads: 

“The committee believes that the 
greatest potential danger in such situa- 
tions is the development of panic or 
overwhelming anxiety in children. Past 
experience in dealing effectively with 
major emergencies shows that the two 
greatest needs are [1] informed leader- 
ship to which children can turn for 
reassurance and direction and [2] famil- 
iarity with the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in disaster situations and prac- 
tice in carrying out these procedures. 

“The committee believes that the 
school can best prepare itself to play 
an effective part in civil defense by pro- 
viding teachers and other school per- 
sonnel with an adequate knowledge of 
the over-all civil-defense program and 
a definition of their specific responsi- 
bilities in the coordinated community 
plan for controlling emergency situa- 
tions, by judicious instruction of chil- 
dren in the essential elements of their 
behavior in emergency situations, and 
by ‘providing practical learning experi- 
ences in those aspects of emergency 
situations that lend themselves to such 
teaching. 

“The joint committee recommends 
that school authorities assume respon- 
sibility for coordinating such programs 
with the over-all community plan for 
civil defense thru the officially con- 
stituted civil-defense authorities.” 

For the above and other NEA-AMA 
Joint Committee recommendations, see 
the October 1954 Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
NEA. 


SCENE IN CLASS By R. M. Allen 


“ ... and ever since we discussed 
feudal times, he t signs his 
papers, ‘The Black Knight’!” 
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FASTER, BETTER READING 


= jm Easy to Use « Lowest Cost + Portable 
PN costig] RATEOMETER clectric reading accel- 

: erator, classroom or home use. Direct 

reading rate calculator. 844" long, 

2% Ibs. Complete with.study man- 

ual, carry-case carton . . $35.00 

“SPAN TRAINER— Plastic Model 10. 

Improves visual speed, -. , 600 

items, manual, case . . $7.50 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH, Dept. W, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicage 5 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you've written — fiction. poetry, 
biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 


Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS e 


Dept. N-48, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
In California: 


9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46. 


SPECIAL OFFER — get this 
Planetarium 


BRING THE STAR-STUDDED SKY 
TO YOUR CLASSROOM CEILING 


This fascinating new electric Planetarium will 
flood your ceiling with 300 stars, 40 constella- 
tions, just as they appear in the sky; brings 
the mystery and beauty of star study alive 
with interest. It’s automatic; just plug it in 
and the stars appear. Only 14% inches high 
weight 3 lbs., it comes complete with beaut ul 
32 page educational booklet and sky chart 
prepared by Scientist, Armand Spitz. Hurry, 
reserve your Planetarium. Mail coupon today. 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 


prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 
JULY 14 to AUGUST 24, 1955 
Intensive courses in Spanish and _ English 
Languages, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Govern- 
ment, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 
Write for full information: 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
Escuela de Verano MONTERREY, NL, MEXICO 


without cost 
Plus $75 Cash 


For Schools, Classrooms 


or any School Group 


Read about this marvelous Planetarium. 
There never has been anything like it. 
We are giving it to you as our 37th Anni- 
versary Gift—without a cent of cost. 
Hundreds of Schools, Classrooms, Par- 
ents Clubs and oth-r School Groups 
raise needed cash every year by selling 
pular American Vegetable and Flower 
s; it only takes a few days. 
All your group need do to get this amaz- 
ing Planetarium and a big cash award 
is to sell fifty 20-pack Sales Kits of 
American Seeds at 15c per individual 
pack. When the seeds are sold and money 
collected—send $75 to us—keep the 
other $75 for your share. When your 
payment is received we will send you at 
once a $15 Spitz Jr. Planetarium abso- 
lutely free. Don’t miss this chance to 
really cash in on our big 37th Anni- 
versary offer to Schools and Classrooms. 
Mail the coupon below for fifty Sales 
Kits of American Seeds and complete 
details. Send no money—the seeds are 
sent on credit—there is no risk gn your 
part. Coupon must be signed by the 
teacher or principal in charge of your 
sales campaign. 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 


Dept. TD Our 37th Year Lancaster, Pa. 


Dept. TD, Lancaster, Pa. 


We will sell them at 15c per pack, 
for our share and return the wre 


My Name is 

I am Teacher of Grade 
Name of School 
School Address 


Town 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC., School Div. 


Please send me FIFTY 20 pack Sales Kits of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
keep one-half of the money collected 
nce to you plus an 
selling all of the seeds, we will receive a $15.00 Spitz Jr. 

cost and keep a cash award of $75.00 
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Onver publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Classroom Helps 
The Age of Flight. Airplanes, past and 
present. 22p. Free. United Aircraft Corp., 
100 Main St., East Hartford 8, Conn. 


How Children Use the Community for 
Learning by Effie G. Bathurst. Staff, pupils, 
and community unite to provide meaning- 
ful curriculum experiences for children. 
Bulletin 1953, No. 6. US Office of Educa- 
tion. 46p. 20¢. Supt Doc. 


How To Make Lantern Slides by 
Dorothy Mattison and Arthur MacDonald. 
Step-by-step directions for making slides. 
Mimeo. 1954. 10p. 25¢. Curriculum Lab- 
oratory, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22. 


The New Iowa Spelling Scale by Harry 
A. Greene. 178p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. 


Just Published! 


266 pages, 8144" x 11” 


Illustrated volume 


Bureau of Educational Research and Serv- 
ice, State University of lowa, Iowa City. 


Selections for Memorizing. One for each 
grade, kindergarten-16. State grade wanted. 
Personal Growth Leaflets 280-296. I6p. 
each. Single copies 5¢. NEA. 


“Six Little Indians Had Good Bicycles.” 
Safety poster, in,color, 17”x2214”. Single 
copies free; additional copies 5¢ each. No 
discounts. Safety Commission, NEA. 


So You Want To Start a Picture File: 
an Aid to Better Teaching by Bruce Mil- 
ler. How to obtain, organize, and use a 
picture file. 1954. 28p. 50¢. Address Bruce 
Miller, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 


Tear Sheets for Teaching by Charles 
H. Dent, et al. How to make effective use 
of clippings. 1954. 24p. $1. Quantity dis- 
counts. Visual Instruction Bureau, Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin 12. 


Education and the Public 


“Don’t Tell Me Teaching’s a Soft Job!” 
by Alexandra Krastin. Insight into the 
modern teacher’s problems and triumphs. 
Reprint from Saturday Evening Post, May 
8, 1954. 4 p. 10¢. Quantity discounts. Natl 
School Public Relations Assn, NEA. 


The Great Reappraisal of Public Educa- 
tion by Hollis L. Caswell. Fundamental 
features of public education under attack 
today. Good for work with lay groups. Re- 


SCHOOL FACILITIES FOR 
SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


@ Laboratory and classroom design, equipment, 


and related facilities 


@ Elementary and high schools, large or small, 


new or remodeled 


@ Prepared with assistance of teachers, administra- 


tors, and architects 


$5.50; discounts on quantity orders 


NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


(A department of the NEA) 


print from NEA Journat, February 1953. 
4p. Free. NEA. 


Public Education and a Productive 
Society by Maurice J. Thomas. Importance 
of strong public-school support. 1953 
Horace Mann Lecture. 1954. 95p. $1. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh. 


Effects of Crowding 

What Does Crowding Do? Effects of 
crowded classrooms on children’s educa- 
tion. Reprint of articles from April 1954 
issue of Childhood Education. 29p. 50¢. 
Quantity discounts. Assn for Childhood 
Education Internatl, 1200 15th St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Folklore 


American Folklore and Legends by John 
Dukes McKee. Colored wall map of Ameri- 
can folklore. 50¢. Also, North American 
Folklore. Bibliography for boys and girls. 
Mimeo. 12p. Free. Elizabeth Pilant, execu- 
tive secretary, National Conference Ameri- 
can Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Guidance 
Your Boy and Mine by John Dallavaux. 
Some dos and don’ts in child training. For 
parents. 52p. $1. John Dallavaux, RFD 2, 
Rutland, Vt. 


Guiding Your Gifted: a Handbook for 
Teachers, Administrators, and Parents, 
prepared for the Philadelphia Suburban 


ae SN TOUR SPONSORS, 


YOU'LL HAVE 


HEN.... 


our travel group has 
our Medical Expense 
Iliness and Accident 
Protection. 


24 hour daily coverage for every member during the entire tour. 


Broad Coverage 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Write for Letest Deteils 


Prompt Courteous Service 
Low Cost 
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School Study Council. How to meet the 
needs of the gifted child. 1954. 89p. $1. 
Quantity discounts. Educational Service 
Bureau, University of Pennsylvania, 3810 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. 


Careers in Nursing. Handbook for coun- 
selors by Edith Patton Lewis. Guidance 
material on the nursing profession. 24p. 
25¢. Committee on Careers, Natl League 
for Nursing, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. 


The Adolescent in Your Family by 
Marion L. Faegre. Source book on the 
developmental needs of young adolescents. 
Children’s Bureau Publication 347. 1954. 
110p. 25¢. Supt Doc. 


International 


United Nations in the Schools. Teach- 
ers’ handbook and kit of materials for 
teaching about the UN. 25¢. American 
Assn for the United Nations, 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17. 


Mathematics 


Thinking About Thinking by Cassius 
Jackson Keyser. Discussion of logical think- 
ing and its relationship to mathematics. 
1953. 45p. 75¢. Quantity discounts. Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 


Measurement 


A Glossary of 100 Measurement Terms 
by Roger T. Lennon. Definitions of 100 
terms used in educational and psycholog- 
ical measurement. Test Service Notebook 
No. 13. Free. Division of Test Research 
and Service, World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


Public Relations 


What’s Right with Our Public Schools? 
by David H. Russell. Seven reasons for con- 
tinuing and strengthening public-school 
support. Reprint, NEA JourNAL, May 1950. 
2p. Free. NEA. 


School Construction 

Planning and Designing the Multipur- 
pose Room in Elementary Schools by 
James A. Taylor. Meaning, characteristics, 
and uses. Special Publication No. 3. US 
Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education. 1954. 48p. 35¢. Supt 
Doc. 


School Libraries 


Your Reading, a Book List for Junior 
High School, prepared by Ellen Frogner, 
et al. 1954. 126p. 60¢. Natl Council of 
Teachers of English, 704 S. 6th St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


Your School Libraries edited by Ger- 
trude Wolff. Facts, figures, and articles on 
school libraries. 34p. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., 
New York 36. 


The Workshop 


The Workshop as an In-Service Educa- 
tion Procedure by James R. Mitchell. Com- 
mittee report of the North Central Assn 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Unique 
characteristics of the workshop; _ its 
strengths and weaknesses. 1954. 34p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. Charles W. Boardman, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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FOR GOOD HEALTH HABITS 


GOOD HEALTH ATTITUDES 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-8 


Jones-Maloney-Morgan-Landis 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


® A balanced program of physical, mental, 


emotional, and social health 


®@ Develops positive mental attitudes 


® Contains a program of games and stunts 


(Write for free Health Wall Chart) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


Dallas, Texas 


MATH IS FUN 


By Joseph Degrazia, Ph.D. Here is a treasury of 


brain-teasers. You need not be a mathematical 
genius to solve these problems and puzzles. What 
you need is to know how to THINK LOGICALLY— 
how to REASON. This is practically a ‘‘course’’ in 
applied logic and reasoning—besides being an 
.mmense amount of fun that will keep you 
absorbed for many hours. You will find not onl 
that MATH IS FUN, but also that learning Pas 4 


can be fun! 

CONTENTS: Trifies—On the Borderline of Mathematics— 
Faded Dosen eae Old Are Mary and 
Ann?—Wolf, Goat and ibbage—ang Other Odd Coinci- 
dences—Clock Puzzles—Trouble Resulting from the Last 
Will and Testament—Speed Puzzles—Railroad Shunting 
Problems — Agricultural Problems — Shopping Puzzles — 
Whimsical Numbers—Playing with Squares—Miscellaneous 
Problems—Problems of Arrangement— blems and Games 
—Solutions. — and helpf ene 


‘ul 
jons where need 
Large Book e 159 Pages 159 Hours of Fun 


$2.75 Postfree e« §$-Da: Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, inc. Dept. 204K, 251 W. 19 St. N.Y. 11 


F = OPPORTUNITIES ™ | 
JOBS 
t BY THE 
1000°S 
3 The CRUSADE SERVICE compietely in- 
forms you about Better TEACHING POSI- 
‘ TIONS in the U.S. also FOREIGN, 
GRADUATE AWARDS and SUMMER OP- 
| PORTUNITIES. EXCELLENT SALARIES in 
PREFERRED LOCATIONS: NOT a teachers 
agency. Absolutely NO-FEES or obliga- 
a tion. 1000’s of SATISFIED TEACHERS. 3 
issues only $1, or FREE details. 
3 CRUSADE The Plains, Ohio $ 
it Will Pay You To Subscribe. 
Boe ee ee ee ee es es as 9 


Chicago, Ill. Summit, New Jersey 


Atlanta, Georgia 


News! 


For teachers who grade conscientiously 
THE E-Z GRADER 
drastically simplifies grading 
This simple, ingenious slide-chart gives 


the right grade instantly for any grading 
problem. 


NO FIGURING NECESSARY 


End all arguments with doubting pupils 
Assign any number of questions 
Available exclusively by mail order— 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 


Send Now! * Utter Delight Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


SEE MONROE TABLES 
And Other Equipment At 
NEA Convention, Cleve- 
land, 0., April 2-6. 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 

no extra cost, are offered with new-p' 

tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 
rite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 

to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


Vel Ticlwaem 36 CHURCH ST. Kaci Ze ile 





Recess 


The Gleaning 


Consider the eraser, 
Of dull gray felt, 





Holding knowledge worth more 


Than a rich sable pelt. 


Blotting up facts 

At monotonous speed, 
Of Caesar, Joan of Arc, 
Or the young Ganymede. 


Whisking up grammar, 
World history, math, 
Leaving only a trace 


Of chalk in its path. 


Brushing deftly away 
Statements learned and true, 
Absorbing new languages, 
“Si, st,”; “parlez-vous.” 


Settling passively back 
On its long wooden tray, 
Laden with learning 
Gained all thru the day. 


Then, at three-thirty, 
Puff! it is cleaned, 





The Award-Winning Series About the World We 
Live In...Available February 1st in FILMSTRIP Form 


“EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES” 


(Based on a Film series produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates) 


Here at last are the first seven filmstrips of the world- 
famous “Earth and Its Peoples” Series, filmed by Louis de 
Rochemont. More in the series will be released all this 
spring! Each filmstrip contains fifty frames (35 mm. black 
and white), and is completely curriculum-integrated. 
Order today from the handy blank below! 





1445 Park Avenue 


CONCEPTS OF HOME | ORDER TO: 


AND FAMILY LIFE IN| wow 

VARIOUS REGIONS | “ 
OF THE WORLD 

Available February 1st 

1. U. S. Community and 
Its Citizens 


2. Desert Nomads (French 
Morocco) 


3. Eskimo Sea Hunters 
(Northwest Alaska) 


4. Farming in South China 
(Si River Valley) 


5. Farmer Fisherman 
(Norway) 


6. Mountain Farmers 
(Switzerland) 


7. Nomads of The Jungle 
(Malaya) 


School__ 


Signature. 


Position 


New York 29, N. Y. 


FS-6 Education Dept. 
United World Films, inc. 
1445 Park Ave. 

New York 29, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $4.00 each for the 
following filmstrips from the “Earth 
and Its Peoples” Series. Please send 
me the following as soon as avail- 
able (add postal charges). 


1 

l 

I 

1 

i 

' 

3 
CIRCLE: 2345671 
i 
5 
3 
i 
8 
i 
4 


i tcncticchis <cicninsininneinssisatilint tinstsatedg ieee 


City and State 


And the poor little felt 
Has lost all that it gleaned. 


Consider the eraser— 

Of its sad fate take heed, 
And hold fast in your cranium 
The knowledge you need. 


—MARGARET SELMAN RIDDLE, Ii- 
brarian, Sanger Avenue Elementary 
School, Waco, Texas. 


Indis putable 


Tue day the photographer was 
scheduled to come, Judy arrived at 
school dressed to the nines, even to 
her Sunday patent-leather shoes. 

“You look lovely, dear,” the 
teacher remarked, “but you know 
Mr. Jones will just take a picture 
of your face.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Carlson,” said 
Judy, “the announcement says the 
photographer will take pictures of 
the whole student body.” 

—BERNICE ROCKWELL, elementary- 
school principal, New Lexington 
[Ohio] Public Schools. 


Nature Boy 
My little naturalist of five 
Always brings ’em back alive; 
Snails and fish and bugs entice— 
Turtles, tadpoles, toads, and mice. 


A homeless puppy wags its tail, 

A hungry kitten gives a wail, 

And you can bet that just like 
that— 

We’ve got another dog or cat. 

You say, “Don’t curb his natural 
bent; 

Let the youngster be content.” 

All right, psychologists, but you 

Are not the keepers of this zoo! 
—JEAN C. SOULE, Springfield, Pa. 


@ We've had a good response to 
our December request for “Recess” 
contributions. Keep the items com- 
ing. The expression, “the more the 
merrier,” is particularly apt in this 
case. 


BONERS 


Early English poetry was recited 
or sung by barges who went 
traveling around the country. 


Re ne aN ta 


Reprinted from Bigger and Better 
Boners by Alexander Abingdon [Viking 
Press]. The cartoon was drawn for THE 
Journat by Charles G. Phillippi. 


For these whose jot 
i te edexcate children 


EDUCATING 
FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


A hard-hitting, honest book which faces up to touchy topics 





like teaching controversial issues. It shows dramatically that 
youngsters ARE learning to be good citizens in school—and 
goes on to document each example with how and why. If 
you’re making a speech, planning a conference, writing an 
article, meeting informally with citizens—Educating for Ameri- 
can Citizenship rates top spot on your desk or in your briefcase. 
—AASA 32nd Yearbook, 1954. $5.00. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Gives you level-headed perspective on the pros and cons of 
different curriculum plans—the “core,” the “broad fields,” the 
“experience,” the “subjectmatter.” Here are dozens of coolly- 
reasoned talking points you can use to interpret your own 
school’s program to bewildered parents and patrons. Here, 
too, are many down-to-earth suggestions for getting your own 
curriculum improvement drive under way, and for rousing 
enthusiasm and support of teachers, parents, the community's 
citizens.—AASA 31st Yearbook, 1953. $5.00. 


Order from American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


PERFORMANCES 
sharpen up fast when 
tape recordings are made 
of rehearsals of student- 
produced radio dramas, 
historical pageants, 
stories and plays. Teen- 
age actors have an op- 
portunity to hear them- 
selves exactly as their 
audience will hear them. 
They can develop and 
perfect roles, accents and diction in less 
time and by themselves. Naturally, this 
means the job of the dramatic teacher is 
made easier. 


ENTIRE PLAYS, student assem- 
blies and lengthy lectures can now be 
recorded in their entirety—without 
break for reel change—thanks to a re- 
markable new recording tape. Called 
“Scotch” Brand Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape 190A, this new tape actually con- 
tains 50% more tape wound on each 
reel, with half again as much recording 
time as you find on standard tapes. 


THE HUM OF A MOSQUITO or the 
sonorous tones of the 
school band—it makes no 
difference what you want 
to record. New Extra 
Play Tape captures every 
sound with uncanny re- 
alism because of its in- 
creased frequency range. 
And like all “Scotch” 
Brand Magnetic Tapes, 
new 190A Tape is economical to use. Made 
with strength to spare, it can be used year 
after year with complete satisfaction. And 
unlike disk recordings, there’s nothing to 
wear out, no needles to replace. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES 
becomeeven more stimulating with the 
addition of tape recordings. By taping 
their voices in class, foreign language 
students can compare their own inflec- 
tions and grammar with the teacher's. 
Tape shows up mispronunciations and 
errors to speed up the learning of even 
the most difficult languages. 


CAN TAPE HELP 
YOU in your classroom? 
I'll be happy to answer 
that question if I can. 
And if you have any tape 
use you've discovered, 
won’t you pass them on 
to me? Address me c/o: 
Educational Division, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, 900 Fau- 
quier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 











The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Sound Recording Tape 
made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND 
MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL NEW HORIZONS 


A suggestion we hope proves interesting and useful 





For Your Electronics Classes 


New teaching aid is RCA’s unusually complete Electronics Kit. 
So basic is all equipment and so clear the instructions, class can do numerous 
experiments as well as build a fine 2-tube radio. 


Many scientists worked many months 
with Chicago’s Museum of Industry 
and RCA to help put together this 
Electronics Kit for young scientists. 


This Kit gives equipment and instructions 
that are geared to the skills and technical 
grasp of ages 11 to 18. They can, with this, 
build and operate a transmitter and both 1-tube 
and 2-tube radio. 


Coming at this time with increasing interest 
among young people in radio, radar, television 
and the electronics field generally, teachers 
welcome this Kit. It adapts itself to class 
projects with many exciting experiments that 
are fun to do and teach the theory. 


64-Page Booklet 8x514” called First Ad- 
ventures in Electronics is with each Kit. 16 
specific experiments are set up in § parts: 
1 Charges and Batteries; 2-3 Currents and 
Detecting Devices; 4 Waves; 5 Radios. Also 
included are International Morse Code and 
most symbols used in radio, 


Parts List consists of board; variable capaci- 
tor; RF coil; antenna coil; 1.5 megohm re- 
sistor; 22 uuf capacitor; .o1 uf capacitor; 
B battery holder; ground clamp; wire leads; 
antenna wire; magnet wire; hardware assort- 
ment; compass; iron rod; zinc electrode; cop- 
per electrode; A battery clips; headphone; 
knob; 3v4 socket; 114 socket; 3v4 tube; 114 
tube; ground wire; dial scale... Your PTA or 
Board of Ed. might procure this Kit for you. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED, you Can get ELECTRONICS KIT NO. 1 described above by writing to 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO., 1700 Irving Pk. Rd., Chicago 13 .. $29.95 plus 25c postage. 


It’s Healthful To Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


The pleasant, natural chewing of wholesome, 
tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps keep teeth 
clean and bright. Aids digestion and breath, too. 


id 
MEMBER N.A.T.A 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 


516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 















1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* Qn the Valley of the Gum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 








School and college placement (Middle and South 
Atlantic States) in teaching, administration, and 
teacher-training. Write, telling us about your quali- 
fications. 31st year. 

Member N.A.T.A. 








- CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Want to teach in the WEST? Contact our Spokane Office for positions in all Western States and Alaska 


505 Columbia Bidg. 
Spokane 4, Wash. 


Other Offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Agency's 73rd. yr. Cc. J. Cooil, Mer. 
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If yOu Kn0W"Se ea $10 ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you don't need fantastic sums of money in order to 
travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way luxury steamer 
to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel all the way to 
Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. via bus 
and rail for just $109 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world.. But 
do you know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter 
for only a fourth the cost—or via connecting steamer for $600—¢nd 
that there are dozens of other round the world routings ‘Idi 
under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings 
to whatever part of the globe you're interested in? India, say, 
and how tc reach it at lowest cost via rail from Europe through 
France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle East? 
Or how to see Sottth America economically? Which air lines 
Americans living down there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the 
top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, 
or like a traveler, who knows all the ways to reach his destination 
economically, comfortably, and while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich 
gives you the traveler's picture of the world, showing you the 
lower cost, comfortable ways to practically any part of the world. 
Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, airplane and other 
routings that save you money and open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the 
only guide in the world that names the schooners, tells what 
they charge, where they go (even how to reach Gauguin’s old home). 
Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the low cost ways of 
reaching the sights (how 56¢ takes you via 8 passenger automobile 
as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam around 
South America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is 
the guide that tells you where and how to go at the prices you can 
really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, 
that travel is within your reach. Send now for How to Travel 
Without Being Rich. It’s a big book, filled with facts, prices, and 
routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. Even one little hint can 
save you this sum several times over. 


HOW TO TRAVEL 
—AND GET PAID FOR IT 


There's a job waiting for you somewhere: on a ship, with an airline, 
in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms overseas— 
even exploring if you're adventurous. 

The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford’s new 
book How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you're 
male or female, young or old, whether you want a life-time of paid 
traveling or just hanker to rozm the world for a short year or so, 
here are the facts you want, complete with names and addresses and 
full details about the preparations to make, the cautions to 
observe, the countries to head for. 

You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), 
in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and construction 
companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and the UN 
organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure way 
for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful 
travel opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and 
the fabulous travel possibilities for those who know stenography. 

“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the 
world today?" Norman Ford asks in this book as you might ask 
today. And he replies in 75,000 words of facts. “The answer is still 
a very definite Yes!” 

To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Gei a Job 
That Takes You Traveling on a money-back guarantee if not satis- 
fied. Price, just $1. Fill out coupon. 


Will Your Next Vacation Really Be 
Something to Remember? 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting 
vacation is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the 
places you can visit on the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world known Globe Trotters 
Club, tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. 
This is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways 
to get more for your money in vacations and travel. 


In his big book, you learn 

—about low-cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacations on 
eg islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams while you 

sn. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm ard 
eucalyptus trees, in government-subsidized vacation resorts, in 
Indian country, along rugged coastlines, on ships and by rail. 

—about dude ranches you can afford; what to see, do, and how 
to save at national parks and in the cities most Americans 
want to visit. 

—about low-cost sailing ship cruises, houseboat vacations in the 
North Woods, fantastically low-cost mountain vacations,’ the 
unknown vacation wonderlands almost at your frontsdger 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation bargains 
in all America, from Maine to California, and in Canada, Mexico, 
ete. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot of money to enjoy 
yourself, no matter how really different and exciting is the vacation 
you choose through his Me ery advice. Always, he tells you 
the many things you can do within your budget and how to get 
more for your money (if you travel by car, he shows how most 
auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 

You can't help but learn something that is just meant for you. 
Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. To make sure 
your next vacation will be something to talk about, get the facts 
now. Use the coupon to order. 


Where Do You Want to Go? 


WEST INDIES? 


FRANCE? BRAZIL? 
HAWAII? MEXICO? 


Read what The Christian Science Monitor says about a 
new way to travel that sometimes costs Y; to 2 less. 


Y THE travel editor of The Christian Science Monitor: 

Many fascinating travel booklets pass over this desk in the 
course of a year but the one that arrived the other day so 
interested this department that it cost the office several hours of 
work in order that we might absorb its content. The booklet is 
entitled “Travel Routes Around the World” and is the traveler's 
directory to passenger-carrying freighters and liners. In no time at 
all you find yourself far out to sea cruising along under tropical 
skies without a care in the world. You find yourself docking at 
strange ports and taking land tours to those places you long have 
read about. Most interesting of the vast listings of ships are the 
freighters which carry a limited number of passengers in quarters 
comparable to the luxury offered in the so-called big cruise ships 
which devote most of their space for passengers. 

The booklet first of all answers the question: What is a 
freighter? The modern freighter, says the booklet, ranks with the 
de-luxe passenger vessels so far as comfort and accommodations 
are concerned. - 


LARGE ROOMS WITH BEDS t. 


It is important to realize that in most cases today, freighter passen- 
gers are considered first-class passengers, although the rates charged 
are generally on a par with either cabin or tourist-class fare. Most 
passenger-carrying freighters, to quote the booklet, have their pri- 
vate bath and shower, and these cabins offer beds, not bunks. The 
rooms are generally larger than equivalent accommodations aboard 
passenger ships, and the cabin of a modern freighter is sometimes 
even twice as large as first-class cabins on some of the older passen- 
ger ships. It goes without saying that your room is on the outside, 
and amidships, the most expensive of all locations, for which you 
are usually charged a premium over the advertised minimum fares 
on passenger ships. 

The booklet points out that it is frequently astonishing how low 
freighter fares are as compared with passenger ship fares: for 
example, less than one-half of the passenger ship fare to California 
is the amount asked on freighters. On most of the longer runs, the 
difference in favor of the freighters is regularly from a third to 
half of the passenger ship fare. 


SERVICE AND MEALS RATED EXCELLENT 


Service and meals on a freighter leave little to be desired. You will 
be treated with consideration. Stewards will go out of their way to 
make your voyage pleasant. On ships with East Indian stewards you 
wiil be waited on almost hand and foot, in a manner that is com- 
pletely unknown to Americans and most Europeans. 

Foreign ships offer their own specialties, says the booklet. Thus 
vessels in the East Indian trade serve Rijkstafel (or King’s Table), 
the East Indian dish which can run to as many as 50 different 
courses, Scandinavian ships serve Smorgasbord every day, and 
some of their desserts, like strawberries smothered in a huge bowl 
of whipped cream) are never forgotten. Another feature of 
freighter travel is in its informality. No formal clothes are needed. 
Sports clothes are enough. ao 

Other valuable information such as how to tip, shipboard activi- 
ties and costs are covered in the booklet, “Travel Routes Around 
the World.” Some of the trips listed include a trip to England for 
$160, a 12-day Caribbean cruise for $240, or a ‘eisurely three-month 
Mediterranean voyage. 2 

The booklet is published by Harian Publications, Greenlawn, 
New York, and may be obtained by sending to the publisher. So, 
when it arrives all you need do is sit down and take your choice. 
The booklet lists literally hundreds of ocean trips. 


“Travel Routes Around the World” is yours for just $1, and the 
big 128 page 1955 edition includes practically every passenger 
carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, New 
Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, 
the Mediterranean, Africa. the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, 
Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole section called How to See the 
World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out 
coupon. 


SF FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 

FEET ITT ITI 
Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 62 Second Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check, or money order) 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my 
money if I am not satisfied. 

(.) Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

|} How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 


(0 Special offer: All books above for $4. 
Print Name 





City & State 








